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Rates. 
THE HEAP. 

I wish to ask a place in your pages for an old 
word hitherto unrecorded, and unvouched for, 
which is almost peculiar to the Fells of Cumber- 
land and Westmorland. It is used and is known 
by all the country people to signify that part of 
am uninclosed common or fell-pasture which a 

icular flock of sheep becomes attached to from 
it, and will hold to, against those of its own 
species, 

In the Carlisle Journal of April 26, I made a 
protest against the extinction of this word, and 
the substitution for it of heath, a word with which 
it has no affinity but that of sound. I gave in- 
stances of the local uses of heaf and its idiomatic 

» Structure, and showed that the word heath never 
Belonged to our old dialect, either as applied to the 
wild plant, which is known here as ding, its Ice- 

ic and Danish name; nor as a general term 
for high uninclosed ground, for which we have so 
May precise northern terms; and that we have no 
old local name into which heath enters at all. I 
expressed my belief of heaf being from the Dan. 

» Prescriptive right, possession—which is its 
exact meaning—and had an impression that it was 


ett who suggested the derivation, and not | 


the Danish Dictionary, which I find erroneous, as 
he has not the word. But the impression of Brock- 
8 Ingenuousness in acknowledging northern de- 


rivations must have remained during the years 
when I did not see his Glossary. Heaf has been 
admitted into late glossaries with little comment, 
but has hardly, otherwise, been seen in print. And 
there was no need that it should be more known, 
It is a name for a pastoral abstraction, and belongs 
to a state of things which exists nowhere else in 
the kingdom, arising out of the combined cir- 
cumstances of the large uninclosed tracts of the 
northern Fells, and the very ancient race of nu- 
merous small owners who dwell along their feet; 
to each of whom belongs, by immemorial and in- 
alienable right, a share of the uninclosed ground 
of the parish, in proportion to the extent of his 
“infield land.” 

So far the written law and the lawyers define ; 
but in all parishes where such old rights exist, 
there is a great deal left to be settled by internal 
arrangement, and the “town jury” used to be 
convened to settle all intricate questions, such as 
foot-paths, water-courses, boundaries, and numbers 
of stock to be pastured, as circumstances of owner- 
ship varied. Irom this respect to oral testimony 
of the elders, and their decisions—as exactly ac- 
cording to old use as possible—it is probably 
owing that this word has descended from father 
to son, in parochial discussion, so unchanged, in a 


| region so isolated, since the early settlers who gave 


it. I have observed that people prefer to use cir- 
cumlocution rather than write of the heaf, though 
they speak of it every day. But it is known not 
to be in Dictionaries; and it has hardly been seen 
in print till the days when the fynctions of the 
Town Jury were superseded by the institution of 
County Courts in 1846. The transfer of land and 
commonness of advertising have brought to light 
curious old names and words, and the intercourse 
with the south seems to tend to levelling and re- 
fining whatever is not intelligible, till it accords, 
in sound at least, with some word known to 
southern people. I see that the mistake of heaf 
for heath is as old as Burn and Nicolson’s His- 
tory of Westmorland and Cumberland ; but in that 
lay, words of northern derivation were a great 
stumbling-block, and “ sheep-heaths ” only occurs 
rarely, and may be a translation of the spoken 

is, reconciling them with the word nearest in 
sound which will make sense. It is now some 
years since the fell-flocks, which in rustic speeeh 
were termed “ heaf-gangin-sheep,”’ began to be 
styled in advertisements, ‘‘ Heath-going-sheep ” ; 
for their instinct is so well known—to preserve 
their place on the fell, the spot which, by pre- 
scriptive right has been accorded to the farm they 
belong to—that it is frequently said of land below 
the Lake fells, or the Cross-Fell range, that with 
it will be sold or let, a flock of “ heath-going 
sheep.” I think it was from the lake country 
that this refined compound term came, not so long 
since ; but it does not seem to be used by adver- 


words 
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tisers in those places where the old word and its 
signification are well known; though they may 
not think of derivations, they know ‘heath ‘is not 
the meaning of Aeaf. Yet, though ignoring alto- 
gether the old word, the ingenuity of the new 
compound is not to be denied, which by combining 
heith with sheep, conveys to town’s people that 
the stock of fell-sheep is for sale. It is to be 
hoped that the mention of “ unlimited rights ” on 
the fell, in conjunction with “ heath-going sheep,” 
does not suggest infinite pastural privileges, though 
it is certainly an imposing style, for all such are 
limited, indirectly by the inclosed land, and strictly 
so by prescriptive right; the rule being from old 
time, that each occupier shall have the privilege 
of keeping as much stock on the common pasture 
in summer as the appropriated lands he holds will 
maintain in winter. 

A fruitful source of dispute these old fell-rights 
have ever been, and of late, inclosures have been 
numerous, except where walls cannot be built. 
While the rights could be maintained by the 
strong hand, or the town jury could settle matters, 
little was heard of them; it is possible there might 
be fewer instances of that extreme discourtesy to 
a neighbour, and extreme cruelty to a flock, of 
driving or hounding it from its own heaf-accus- 
tomed place, which we now read of as being 
brought before the county-court judge. Doubtless 
county courts are great conveniences in many re- 
spects; but to the judge—a southern lawyer—the 
claim of heafs on the Fell seems quite new. 
Whether the litigants ever sigh for the days of the 
jury of the twelve elders of the parish, as arbitra- 
tors on the spot, they who knew every one’s rights 
and heafs, whose sympathy with pastoral wrong 
would have been so lively, and their knowledge 
of facts and damages so accurate, one can only 
guess; but when the verdict for the plaintiff is 5s. 
and costs, it seems as if the number of such cases 
might be soon reduced, without loss to the owners 
of flocks, and that they would take the judge’s 


suggestion, and try to see the advantage of mutual | 


concessions at home. These cases are chiefly from 
the lower commons; and in the local newspapers 
it is remarkable how the reporters avoid writing 
the old word ; the attorneys know that it does not 
belong to their vocabulary, yet it must have been 
used by the plaintiff before the judge could say, 
“ Tt is really preposterous the notion these ignorant 
men get into their heads.” “If people could agree 


| 


among themselves to have particular heafs upon | 
| old raid of Ella, in 559, which is recorded in his- 


a common, the law would not interfere with them, 
but persons must not set up aclaim to any par- 
ticular part.” 

I must quote a few words from my /ocal appeal, 
as to its object, and my right to speak on the sub- 
ject :— 

“T am induced to say what I know of this old word, 
of beautifal association, which I have known all my life, 


——$—— 


and have long considered one of those which are the salt 





of our dialect, and for which there is no English equiva- 
lent, by the danger, which seems imminent, of its bei 
crushed out by innovation, which is not improvement, 
It has happened that those who have written in the 
Cumberland dialect, or of it, have often lived in towns, 
and away from the more isolated districts, where the 
old words linger with least change, and it is certain that 
the next generation will not hear them spoken, as we 
have done ; but this, and some other words which have 
a historical and a chronological value beyond their claims 
on account of usefulness, ought not to be allowed to die 
out. 

“Having merely indicated where, I believe, its con- 
nections may be found, I have thought it of more im- 
portance to leave on record instances of the use of the 
word,” &c, 

Since writing this, I have been glad to receive 
confirmation of my views from friends of greater 
acquaintance with northern language. A Danish 
lady resident in England tells me the word is old 
Danish, but not obsolete, and adds, with amuse- 
ment at finding it here, “Jeg haaber at Folk i 
Cumberland vel hevde Brugen af det gammel 


danske Ord,” —“I —_ that the Cumberland 
people will maintain the use of the old Danish 
word.” 


She sends me the following extract from Mol- 
bech, the Danish lexicographer, which adds 
greatly to the value of anything I know, or have 
to communicate :— 

“ Havp, n. from have (Islandic. Hefd.) 

“1st. Possession, occupation (an ancient, and without 
doubt the original signification). ‘ He who alone has had 
in hand and heevd’ (occupancy). 

‘2nd Haand heevelse, maintenance, vindication, to 
hold in hevd, to hold in occupation. 

“* Heevd (possession) is a good horse, and not a high 
stable.’ (Proverb.) 

“3rd. Lawful title, acquired by peaceable, unim- 
peached occupancy, or use for long time—twenty years, 

“In legal language there is distinction between right 
of occupation and right of ownership. It is also used for 
each proprietor’s right. 

“ Havor, v. Islandic Hefda, to maintain, to possess, 
rule over, keep up a right, accustom. 2. To hold posses 
sion of ; tend, have care over. 3. To acquire possession 
on account of occupation.”—Molbech’s Dict. 

The inference seems irresistible that the word 
is as old with us as the Danish occupation of the 
district, of which the names of places and the 
speech of the pom bear such undeniable testi- 
mony. But wh 
sion of Halfdan, in 830, a Dane, of whom tradition 
says that his three sons, Melmer, Ulf, and Thor 
quil, gave the names to the villages of Melmerby, 
Ousby, and Threlkeld; or whether in that dim 


tory as the first in the North of England, or to 
some other, of which we have no account—it is 
wonderful duration for a word from mouth to 
mouth. If we look at it in the light of contem- 
poraneous events with the later date, it is about 
the time of Charlemagne, and our King Alfred, 
and good Haroun Al Raschid! The University of 


ether it came to us in that inva- * 
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Oxford was founded (whether by Alfred or not) 

about 886. That of Cambridge by his son Ed- 

ward, in 915; and hardly any of their treasures 

can have been better kept than this old Danish 

word, among the shepherd settlers of the high 

fells of the northern land. M. 
IDENTITY. 

It seems to me that the majority of people, 
especially travellers, alter more in personal ap- 
pearance than we are disposed to admit; and in 
support of this impression, I may mention two 
out of many instances within my own personal 
knowledge; ‘but as I should ‘not be justified in 
publishing the names of the individuals in ques- 
tion, I shall content myself with sending them 
privately to the editor. 

1, A.’s daguerreotype likeness was taken in 1841, 
and represented him as a broad rather chubby- 
faced youngster of seventeen, with curly hair; 
and a nose so flat, that the bridge of it was 
scarcely perceptible. In 1856, on his return from 
a protracted residence abroad, his hair was per- 
fectly straight; his nose had become large and 
cartilaginous, and his face was remarkably long. 
It would have been impossible to recognise him, 
but for the tone of his voice. His figure, how- 
ever, was but little altered. 

2. B., in 1842, was a medical student, aged 
about twenty-two, and of remarkably well-knit 
frame; slight, and yet muscular. I did not see 
him again until 1864, when I found him entirely 
changed in personal appearance. His fine features 
Were now sunk in masses of fat, and his form was 
the extreme of obesity. Even after weeks of 
daily intercourse, I could only recall his former 
self by the sound of his voice. 

I could adduce many more instances of per- 
sonal changes more or less complete, but the above 
will suffice. 

In the course of a varied experience, I have 
observed that the tone ef voice is generally the 
strongest means of identification and the most 
enduring characteristic. 

I may add one more somewhat curious fact, 
namely, that a friend of my own, who had lost 
his parents when he was five years of age, and 
had been taken to another part of the world and 
brought up with strangers, had not the slightest 
recollection of his parents; but had, on the other 
hand, the most vivid remembrance of plants and 
patterns of chintz; and on one occasion this was 
put toa crucial test, after a lapse of twenty-five 
years. , B. B. 


LETTERS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE AND 
MADAME ELIZABETH. 


During the famous meeting of European sove- 
reigns which took place at Pilnitz in August, 1791, 


} 


and at which attended some of the chiefs of the | ment de Bordeaux Mt de Caraman provence, et Mr de 





French emigration—the Count d’Artois, the ex- 
minister De Calonne, the M. de Bouillé, &c.—a 
convention was signed and published on August 27, 
by which the then Emperor of Germany, Leopold 
II., and the King of Prussia, undertook to uphold 
Louis XVI. on his throng; but it perhaps is not 
generally known that the ill-fated nana and his 
noble queen were averse to this scheme, and that 
the manceuvres of the emigrants generally inspired 
them with but little confidence. We have an 
earnest of this in the following autograph letter 
of Marie-Antoinette to her brother Leopold, writ- 
ten four days after the Pilnitz Convention. She 
sends him a memoir, which I suppose must be in. 
the Imperial archives at Vienna, as well as a pre- 
vious one she alludes to: — 
“ Ce 31 d’Aout 1791. 

“Voici mon cher frere un nouveau memoire; j’ai 
cherchée (sic) a vous prouver dans le dernier qu'il depend 
de vous de mettre un terme aux revoltes qui subversent la 
france. On [viz.the king] m’a fort approuvé de vous 
l’avoir envoyer et l’on me charge de vous envoyer celui-ci. 
Les abjets qui y sont discuttes etant de la plus haute 
importance et les determinations qui pourront étre prises 
etant de nature si elles sont fausses a jetter un desordre 
affreux non-seulement en france mais dans toute l’Europe, 
le mémoire contient des reflections generales qui feront 
juger sainement de l'état des choses. On recommande 
particulierement a votre attention le passage suivant, 
Si l’empereur soutenoit les emigrants on cesseroit de 
croire a la bonne foi du roi, qu’on ne supposera jamais 
disposé a faire la guerre a son beau-frere. Si l'empereur 
soutenoit les emigrants cet equilibre de force engageroit 
a une guerre horrible et atreee, ou la devastation et le 
carnage seroit sans bornes, ou l'on chercheroit, l’on par- 
viendroit peut-estre, a debaucher de part et d’autre les 
soldats, ou l’on pourroit essayer a rallier tous les peuples 
a une cause commune contre les nobles et les rois; si 
l’empereur soutenoit les emigrés, si seulement ils pouvoit 
l’esperer, ils se livreroient aux plus folles et aux plus 
coupaples esperances car ils sont moins attachez au roi 
qu'a leur cause propre. Adieu, mon cher frere, je vous 
embrasse et vous aime du plus profond de mon coeur, et 


jamais je ne peu changer. 


“ Marie ANTOINETTE,” 
I have respected the orthography and the punc- 
tuation of this important and prophetic letter, 
which evidently arrived a day after the fair. 


Having transcribed the letter of Marie-Antoi- 
nette, it may interest the readers of “ N, & Q.” to 
know, with regard to her, the opinion of her saint- 
like sister-in-law and co-martyr, Madame Eliza- 
beth. Here is also an autograph letter of hers: — 

“ Ce 28 Juin 1787. 

“ Ma chere Bombelle,—J’ai esté atendrie en lisant ta 
lettre. Ecris m’en souvent comme cela, mais surtout tient 
bien la parole que tu me donne de te menager, je te le 
demande en grace mon cceur, pense beaucoup a tes amies 
cela te donnera le courage de penser a toi, et puis mé- 
chante n’as tu pas ta pauvre mere aussi. Le Conseil est 
nomé, c’est celui d’Etat, et M'* d’Ormezon et de lambert, 
les quartre intendans de finances M* de forges, de la 
boulaie, blondel, et de Ia Milliere, M™ de Nivernois et de 
Malserbe Ministre d’Etat, M' de Briene a le comande- 
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Bouillée a Metz. Jai esté ala chasse a Rambouillet avec | ix. 10), in which the writer, after quoting Chan. 


la Dee de Duras et la Reine qui est trés bien pour moi, 
elle a beaucoup de sensibilite ét de bonté, sans doute je 
n’aime pas toujours les gens qui se succedent aupres 
delle, et elle.a gater souvent ceux qui n’en valoit gueres 
la peine, mais ce n’est pas toujours sa faute si elle est 
mal entourée. Adieu ma petite je t’embrasse et t aime 
de tout mon ceeur. 
“ ELIZABETH MaRIe.” 
This confirms what the brave, the chivalrous, 

_and witty Prince de Ligne said of Marie-An- 
toinette : — 

, “La prétendue galanterie de la Reine ne fut jamais 
qu’un sentiment profond d’amiti¢ pour une ou deux per- 
sonnes et une coquetterie de femme, de Reine, pour plaire 
& tout le monde.” 


As Messrs. de Goncourt truly say : — 


“Toute la part de la jeun tout la part de la 


femme, toute la part de humanité est faite en elle par 


ces mots.” 


And thus will 
judged. 


henceforth 
P. A. L. 


this noble 


queen be 


REMARKABLE PRESERVATION OF A CoRPSE.— 
I enclose a cutting from the St. Joseph Valley 
(Indiana) Register which will interest your medi- 


| cer’s line — 
| *“ Husbands at the church doore had she five,”— 
says, that “some have considered that the mar. 
riage was solemnised anciently at the church 
door,” &c. For the satisfaction of any one who 
has any doubts about it, allow me to record the 
following passages from An Old English Miscel- 
lany, forming one of the volumes of the Early 
| English Text Society : — 
“ Vre sowle atte kirke dure 
& chef hire crift to meche.” 
A Bestiary, thirteenth century, 
“ For heo heore mayden-hod lure 
Er heo come to chireche dure.” 
The XI Pains of Hell. 
Another version of the above is — 
“ And kept hem not chast to here wedyng.” 
H. Fismwicx, 
Swepensore.—At Turin the theological writ- 
ings of this celebrated man are publishing in 
Italian. Two volumes have issued from the press, 
| The translator is Signor Loreto di Scozia, for- 
merly a student in the Jesuits’ College at Rome, 
Signor Scozia edits a magazine at Turin, and he 


cal readers. Can any of them inform you if there | has just printed a sermon called Exposition of the 


is a similar case on record ? — 


“Mrs. Mary Owens, milliner, of this city, having 
ornamented her lot in the cemetery, and erected a beau- 
tiful monument thereon, concluded to remove to it the 
remains of her mother, Mrs. Anna Rees, who died after 
an illness of twenty-four hours, August 7, 1862, and was 


buried in the graveyard, Lakeville, in this county. Ac- 
cordingly she had the grave opened. On attempting to 
raise the coffin, which was but slightly decayed, it was 
found to be very heavy, and the front part of the lid was 


removed so as to make a partial examination. The face 
was round and full and almost as natural as when placed 
in the coffin ten years before. It was determined to make 
a fuller examination, and on Monday last relatives, with 
Dr. Ham, the editor of this paper, and one or two others, 
proceeded to the cemetery, raised the coffin, and removed 
the entire lid, when, to their amazement, the whole body 
was found to be in a perfect state of preservation, and 
almost as natural in appearance as when first buried; 
not the least visible diminution in size had taken place, 
while the weight had considerably increased. Not the 
least unpleasant odour could be detected, nor was there 
anything to cause a repulsive feeling, but, on the con- 
trary, the appearance was more like that of a quiet sleep. 
The doctor made several incisions in as many parts of 
the body, and thus found that petrifaction had not taken 
place, but that the flesh had changed to adipocere, or fatty 
Wax, a condition more wonderful than petrifaction, and 
a substance first discovered by Fourcroy in 1787. Mrs. 
Rees was a woman of fleshy habit, and of excellent health 
until the sickness which caused her death in a few hours, 
and which was induced by over-exertion. Her age at 
the time of her death was fifty-two years.” 
EVERARD Home CoLEMan. 
71, Brecknock Read, N. 


MARRIAGE aT THE CuvuRcH Door.—The only 
allusion which I can find in “N. & Q.” to this 


very ancient custom is contained in a note (3 8. | after swearing to this effect upon a Bible, they rose uP 


Celestial Doctrine of the New Jerusalem Church, 
I give the above purely Jiterary information, and 
say nothing about the “ doctrine,” except that it 
is not in accordance with mine. Viator (L,) 


Lost Booxs, — That indefatigable ee 
M. G. Brunet cf Bordeaux, has just published s 
work with the following title :— 

“(Euvres posthumes de J.-M. Quérard publiées pat 
G. Brunet. Livres Perdus et exemplaires uniques. Bor- 
deaux, 1872.” [Only three hundred copies printed.] 

Neither of the works referred to by Mr. Examor 
Browne (4 §. viii. 83) appear to be mentioned. 

OrpHaR Hamst. 


Aucrrics. 
A SCOTCH MARRIAGE : 

The following paragraph is quoted in the Liver- 
pool Daily Courier, of August 26, from the Seale 
man :— 

“It having recently come to the knowledge of the au- 
thorities that a man named Ross and a woman named 
Lawrence, who lived together as man and wife at Dal- 
keith, but who were not lawfully married, had registered 
at least two of their children as legitimate, they are be 

roceeded against on the charge of false registration. 

he man declares that he was under the impression 
was properly married owing to a ceremony he west 
through with the woman. It appears that in 186/ the 
parties left Dalkeith for Galashiels, and not having the 
requisite funds to get married by a minister, they each 


CONFARREATIO., 


| took a handful of meal and knelt down facing each other, 


after placing a basin between them. Both then placed 
their handful of meal in the basin and mixed it, in token 
that they ‘would not sever until death did them part 




















ae 
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and declared themselves man and wife. They afterwards 
returned to Dalkeith, where they have since resided.” 


The ceremony described is extremely curious if 
taken in connection with the Roman law, which 
geems originally to have legalised marriages the 
ceremonial of which was almost as simple as that 
here described : “ per fruges et molam salsam con- 
jungebantur.” The other ways in which marriage 
was considered to have taken place being*—(1) 
“Usu, si verbi gratia, mulier uno anno cum viro 
licet sine legibus fuisset.’’ (2) “ Coemptione.” 

Query: Through what channels can the idea of 
guch a marriage ceremony have been handed 
down, so as to become familiar to the minds of 
these poor Scotch lovers? I think that in the 
Jewish rite there is a throwing of wheat over the 
newly married couple, accompanied by the words 
“Tocrease and multiply.” But the Confarreatio 
has, doubtless, a different meaning. It is the 
sharing of the last crust or handful of meal with 
the spouse, which is intended by the simple cere- 
mony described by the Scotsman. 

J. Ettor Hopnexrm. 


Braprorp Estatr.—I shall be extremely 
obliged for information on the following subject. 
In Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, one of 
them, dated October 30, 1767, has the following : 


“General Pulteney is at last dead last week, worth 
above thirteen hundred thousand pounds. He has left all 
his landed estate, which is eight-and-twenty thousand 
pounds a year, including the Bradford estat », Which his 
brother had from that ancient family, to a cousin-ger- 
man.” : 





In a previous letter, dated July 20, 1764, Lord 
Chesterfield speaks of the will of Lord Bath, 


General Pulteney’s brother, who leaves to him 
money, land, stocks, mortgages, his own estate to 
aN Immense amount, adding— 

“ And the Bradford estate, which |] .+. 8 as mu 


both of which, at only five-and-twenty years’ pur hase, 
amount to eight hundred thousand pounds.” 
Five-and-twenty years previous to this letter, 
then, appears to be the time when the Bradford 
estate was purchased by Lord Bath. Can any one 
give me any information as to where this estate 
was, or put me in the way of finding out? If 
they will address to H.S. 109, Finborough Road, 
Kensington, they will greatly oblige MILes, 


BraDsHaw AND Barenones Faminres.—I find 
these rames also occurring in family documents : 
the former of Erdington (Luke Bradshaw) in 1622, 
the latter of Castle-Bromwich a little later. Can 
the first-named be a relative of the Republican of 


that name, and what, might I ask, is known of | 


* Servius ad Virgil. Georg. I, quoted by Hoffman, s.r. | 


the Barebones family? Both these were yeo- 
men. C, CHATTOCK. 

Castle-Bromwich. 

P.S. Though out of place, I must here add that 
I have a “claimant” to the descent of Thomas 
Wayte, “if he was of the family of the death- 
warrant Wayte.” 

ANCTENT Camps AND Forts oN Downs.—I have 
recently visited many ancient camps, Roman and 
3ritish, in Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, and Wilt- 
shire: such, for instance, as Maiden Castle, near 
Dorchester (a truly surprising work); Ham Hill, 
in Somersetshire ; and Yarnbury Castle, and other 
large earthworks on Salisbury Plain. In all these 
I have been puzzled as to how their occupants 
obtained their supply of water. They must have 
had some means of securing a permanent supply 
during sieges; but they do not appear to have 
had any wells within their enclosures, and in 
many such places there is no water for miles. I 
was very thirsty when at Yarnborough Castle; 
but could not find even a puddle till I got to 
Wiley, more than a mile off. Will any of your 
correspondents explain this mystery ? 

C. W. BARKLEY. 





Cromarty House, Croydon. 

Cottece Lire In tHe Orpen True. — The 
Atheneum of July 27, 1872, in a review of the 
life of the first principal of Harvard, incident- 
ally notices that the early students of Harvard, 
like their Oxford contemporaries, were “liable to 
the pain and shame of the birching-block.” Is it 
to be understood that the young Oxonians and 
Harvardians were birched in the very same way 
as modern Etonians? Anyhow, th tmost 
allowance we can make for the alterati i 
sentiment which time brings can hardly 
for us the thought of a succession of spirited 
youths thus birched by a succession reverend 





dons, every one of whom must have sometimes 
quoted with assent the dogma, ‘ ima re- 
verentia debetu I ueris!” After all, is there any 
real evidence that the youth of two hundred years 
ago were more docile than our present youth? 
And does it seem likely that a young Virginian 


} 


or New Englander of the Commonwealth days 
would submit to a punishment which, I under- 
stand, barely holds its ground at present in public 
schools? ; D.O. R. 
Cotonna Catatoetr, 1783.—In Lady Morgan's 
Life of Salvator Rosa (p. 354) [ find mention 
made of the Catalogue of the Colonna Collectior 
of Pictures, dispersed in 1783. Can any of you 
readers inform me where a copy could be seen ? 


G. E. 


Crickets. —I should be much obliged to any 
17 


one who would be so kind as to tell me how to 
get rid of crickets? I have tried Chase’s beetle- 
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paste, but without any effect ; so far as I can see 
they seem to thrive upon it! Jomn Bovucuter. 


Doongs oF Bagwortnuy.—Can you or your 
readers tell me where I can find an authentic 
account of the history and misdeeds of a family of 
freebooters, named Doone, who lived at a little 
hamlet among the Exmoor hills, and were the 
scourge of the surrounding country in Charles II.’s 
time? A novel called Lorna Doone has lately 
been published, but I cannot separate truth from 
fiction in it. The country side rose against them, 
and “lynched” them in Charles II.’s reign, or in 
that of James II. Dartmoor was once the haunt 
of another marauding family, who rejoiced in the 
name of Gubbins; but these seem to have been 
of a lower order than the Doones, who were more 
like moss-troopers. Cc. W. BARKLEY, 


CATHERINE Fansnawe.—In the Memoirs of 
the Rev. William Harness (p. 99) it is said that 
he prepared for private circulation Memorials of 
Miss Catherine Fanshawe. Can any of your readers 
give any particulars of it, and how many of her 
clever poetical productions are included in it? 
Could there be any objection to reprint it for 
general circulation ? Joun MILAND. 


Tse Fatruers.—lIn yol. iii. of The Rambler, 
p. 27, published in 1756, Johnson writes thus: — 

“Ié is observed by one of the Fathers, that he who 
restrains himself in the use of things lawful, will never 
encroach upon things forbidden.” 

Can you say which of the Fathers used these 
words, and in what work ? H. R. 

Fork Lore.—When and by whom was this 
word introduced into the English language? In 
Latham’s Dictionary the earliest example given 
is dated 1852—the form is “ folks-lore.” Folk- 
lore was certainly used some years before that 
date in The Atheneum, and if gossip is not wrong 
we owe this useful and popular word to a scholar 
well known to the readers of “N.& Q.” The 
word promises to have many relatives—“ folk- 
song,” “ folk-speech ” are taking the place of the 
older phrases. A list of these folk-words and 
examples of their earliest use would be interest- 
ing. W. E. A.A. 

Rusholme. 


T. Frre.—I have in my possession some pic- 
tures (portraits) with “T. Frye, Pictor, Inv", and 
Sculp", Hatton Garden, 1760,” and the mono- 
gram “F” upon them. They seem to me to 


differ from mezzotinto; they decidedly differ from | 


the “pure mezzotint engraving of the old school” | 
given by Dr. Ruskin in his Aratra Pentelici | 
(plate xii.), and they seem softer and to be lined | 
as well as pointed. Can any of your readers tell | 
me anything about them and their inventor ? 


CHARLEs Lunn. 
Edgbaston. 





Futtwoop Spa.—Dr. Thos. Short, of Sheffield, 
says, in his History of the Mineral Waters of 
Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire (London, 
1734), that there was once a treatise wrote upon 
it (Fullwood Spa), but after my strictest inquiry, 


I cannot learn when or by whom (p. 271). Full. 


wood is about four miles from Sheffield. Can 
any of your readers assist me in discovering the 
“ treatise ” in question ? B. W. 


GENDERS.— 

“We will forgive our author the absurd statement 
that there are three genders, because most of us were 
content to make it not many years ago.”— Spectator, 
July 13, 1872, art. “The Last and Worst Latin 
Grammar.” 

The article is a review of The Private School 
Latin Primer, which is treated with great and 
apparently well-deserved severity; but I do not 
understand the absurdity of the three genders, 
and one of the most learned of your correspon- 
dents, whose acquaintance I had the good fortune 
to make “on the Continent” last week, was 
unable to assist me. Perhaps another may. 

FItrzHorxkrys, 

St. Valery. 

[ We would refer our correspondent to a small article 
on Genders in A brief Greek Syntax by Mr. Farrar, 
Head-Master of Marlborough. Their fancifulness is well 
set forth. The writer says, “French has discarded the 
neuter gender; and English (like Persian and Chinese) 
abandons genders altogether, or only expresses them 
(when necessary) by a separate word, except in the third 
personal pronoun (he, she, it), and the relative (who, 
which).” ] 

Maynarp Faminty.—Wanted, information re- 
specting the parents, wife, and ancestors of Sir 
Boyle Maynard, Knt., of Curryglass, in the county 
of Cork? In the pedigree of the Denny family, 
in Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, it states that 
Mary, daughter of Sir Richard-Boyle Maynard, 
married Edward Denny, Esq., M.P. for the county 
of Kerry in 1692 and 1695. And that Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Boyle Maynard, Knt., of Curry- 
glass, married Barry Denny, Esq., M.P.-for Tralee. 
The following funeral certificate appears in the 
Add. MS. Brit. Mus. 4820, p. 235: — 

“ St William Maynard of Curryglass, in Com? Cork, 
Knight, died Novem. 1, 1630. He mar¢ Mary, dau 
of Samuell Necese, Serjant at Arms of the Province 
of Munster, by whom he had Will™, Sam", Rich«, Barry, 
Thomas, Bovle; Mary, Bridget, and Angell. He was 
burried with Funer" Atchievements in the Church of 
Mogoly in Comy Cork.” 

Mavrice Denny Day. 

10, Wilton Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 


Lapy Mortey’s Petition.—Can any of your 
correspondents furnish a copy of Lady Morley's— 
“Petition from the Hens of Great Britain to the 


House of Commons against the Importation of French 


> ’ 
os 
“6b"* 


I understand it is both humorous and witty 
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and any other of her effusions would, no doubt, 
be equally acceptable to your readers. 
: Jpun~ Mitanp. 
Clairville, Wimbledon. 


| 


| 


Tue Peart or Coartes I.—In a very interest- | 


ing letter by, Jules Janin, in the Journal des 
Débats of Aug. 24, 1872, speaking of the so cele- 
brated “Congrés de Munster” by Terburg, he 
says: “que le M. d’Hertford a payé cent mille 
livres.” He might have added: “ et que son fils, 
le noble Sir Richard Wallace, a donné au Musée 
britannique.” Describing another small picture 
by the same Dutch master, Janin says : — 

“« La dame est blanche et blonde et rose. A son oreille 
est attachée une perle fine assez semblable a la perle que 
portait le roi Charles Stuart lorsqu’il monta sur |’écha- 
faud [he used to wear it constantly, see all Vandyck’s 
portraits of him] Cette perle & l’oreille de S. M. était 
un grand sujet de convoitise, et sitét que sa téete fut 
tombée on vit les témoins de cette horrible scene se ruer 
dans le sang royal pour s’emparer de ce bijou digne 
@un roi.” 

Is this an historical fact? Is it likely that this 
fine pearl will have been left by the king in his 
ear, either to be smashed by the blow ef the 
hatchet, or to cause the regicide blade to deviate 
from its bloody course and miss its: awful aim ? 
Is it not more than likely that the martyr king 
will have left it in charge of some trusty ser- 
vant to be delivered to his widow queen, or to his 
fatherless son ? t. de Ee 


Prynock’s CATECHISMS.—Mr. GILBERT sug- 
gested (4S, viii. 38) the possibility of supplying 
the names of the authors or editors of Pinnock’s 
Catechisms, and that he could assist. If he will 
begin now others may follow. 

OLrpHAR Hamst. 


“La Princesse DE Crives.”—In the preface 
to Eontenelle’s Pluralité des Mondes, the author 
says : — 

“Jene demande aux dames, pour tout ce systime de 
philosophie, que la méme application qu’il faut donner 
& la Princesse de Cleves, si on veut en suivre bien l’in- 
trigue, et en connoitre toute la beauté. II est vrai que 
les idées de ce livre-ci sont moins familitres & la plupart 
des femmes que celles de la Princesse de Cleves; mais 
elles n’en sont pas plus obscures, et je suis sir qu’&é une 


seconde lecture, tout au plus, il ne leur en sera rien | 


échappé.” 


What was the work here alluded to by Fon- 


tenelle? Wasita popular romance—the Middle- 
march of the day—at the time he published his 
charming little book? Where can I find an ac- 
count of it P James T. PRESLEY. 


Ricnarp Rripeway.— Wanted information con- 
cerning Richard Ridgway (supposed relative to 


first Earl of Londonderry), who left Wallingford, | 


Berkshire, for America in ship Jacob and Mary 
of London. Landed in river Delaware seventh 
month, 1679, Address T. E. R. office of “ N. & Q.”’ 


“To come Home sy Sprius-sury.” — Ki 
James was afraid that his grandsons Rupert an 
Maurice would be very chargeable to Wngland 
when they grew to be men— 

“It was their sole refuge—they might seek their for- 
tune in another place, and come home by Spills-Bury.” 
Hacket’s Life of Lord-Keeper Williams, p. 208. 

Williams recommended the king to make them 
bishops of Durham and Winchester. What does 
the phrase mean ? W. G, 

THorney Anpey.—A draught of Thorney Ab- 
bey was formerly in the library of the Rev. Dr. 
Johnson of Spalding. It had a tower in the 
middle, with a cross embattled at top. Can any 
reader of “N, & Q.” state where it is now? A 
copy of it would be an acquisition to a history of 
Thorney, which is about to be published. It has 
been suggested that it might possibly be with the 
drawings, Xc., of the late Dr. Stukeley. E@ar. 

TvuLtivs Geminvs.—At what period did the 
Greek epigrammatist Tullius Geminus flourish ? 
His epigrams are given in Jacobs, 1794-1814, ii. 
254. 

(Tullius Geminus is noticed in the Nouvelle Biographie 
Genérale, as a “ poete grec, d'une époque incertaine.” } 

H. P. D. 

AURELIUS WILLIAMS, Mepicinz Doctor. — 
Williams’s Hist. of Monmouthshire, 1796, App. 
194-6. Will any reader of “N. & Q.” oblige by 
giving a reference where a fuller pedigree may be 
met with ? GLiwysi@. 

A. J. Wrertz.—Can you inform me where to 
look for a good account of M. Wiertz, whose 
paintings are at the Musée Wiertz at Bruxelles? 
There is an essay in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
by Emile Lavyeleye, but I cannot find out its date. 

W. F. H. 

[Antoine Joseph Wiertz, Belgian painter, was born 
Feb. 22, 1806, and died June 18, 1865. Consult Antoine 
Wiertz, étude biographique par Louis Labarre, avec les 
Lettres de Vl Artiste et la Photographie du Patrocle, 
Deuxitme édition. Bruxelles, 1867, } 


Replies. 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
(4" §S, x. 127.) 

HERMENTRUDE may be well assured that King 
Edward VI. was not so ill trained by his tutors as 
to mistake a city for a continent. The town of 
Africa has dropped out of modern maps and books 
of geography, but was well known to our fore- 
fathers. Joh. Jac. Hofmann, in his Lexicon Uni- 
versale, ed, 1698, speaks of it thus:— 

“ AFRICA, que olim Adrumetum, urbs regni Tunetani. 
A Calipha Mehedy de Carvan capta et munita, pdst in 
Siculorum quorundam piratarum manus devenit qui 
Africe illi indidére nomen. Qua cim sequenti tempore 
Rex quidam Maroci potitus esset, tandem & Carolo V. 
devicta et destructa est. Marmol, 1. vi. c. 28.” 
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Luys del Marmol y Carvajal, the authority 
quoted, served in Africa at the siege of Tunis, and 
was well acquainted with the country. His De- 
x ripe ion ge neral de Africa was long considered 
one of the most trustworthy guides in African 
geography. 

Whether the town of Africa was identical in 
situation with the ancient Hadrumetum may per- 
haps be open to question. The better authorities 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


give Susa as the modern representative of the | 
latter place (Smith’s Dict. Gr. and Rom. Geoq., } 


sub voc.); but in P. Bertii Tabularwm Geographi- 
carum contractarum Libri septem, 1616, p- 650, the 
town of Africa is distinctly marked as standing at 
a short distance to the east of Susa. 

Richard Knolles, the author of A General His- 


tory of the Turks, was an industrious and careful | 


writer. 
site. I quote from the edition of 1610 the account 
of the event the young king commemorated in his 
diary : — 

“1550. In the mean time it fortuned, that one Dragut 
Raises, a notable pyrat of the Turkes, had eraftily sur- 
prised the citie of Africa, in the kingdom of Tynes (called 
in auncient time Aphrodiseum, and also Leptis Parva, 
and now of the Moores Mahamedia), and there setling 
himselfe, as in a place both commodious and of good as- 
surance, exceedingly troubled the Christians both by sea 
and land, especially such as traded in the Mediterranean. 
So that the emperor, mooued as well with the manifold 
injuries done by that arch-pyrat vpon the frontiers of his 
dominions as by the daily complaint of his poore subjects, 
commaunded the Viceroy of Sicilie, and Auria his ad- 
mirall, to leuie a sufficient powerin time to represse that 
pyrat, before he grew to farther strength. Whereupon 
they with a strong fleet well manned, and thoroughly 
appointed for the purpose, and aided by the knights of 
Malta, passed over into Affricke, and landing their forces, 
by the space of three moneths besieged the city . ‘ 
and... tooke it by force the 10 day of September, in 
the yeare 1550; in which assault many of the enemies 
were slaine, and the rest taken. Auria having thus dis- 
possessed the pyrat, and aduisedly considering that the 
citie was not without an infinit charge to be holden by 
the Christians, among so many of the infidels, rased it 
downe to the ground, carrying away with him 7000 cap- 
tiues and all the spoyle of the citie. And not so con- 
tented, did all the harme hee could with fire and sword all 
alongst the coast of Africa, to the intent that the Turkes 
should there find no reliefe, and tooke 12 prisoners out of 
Monasterium, a town not farre from the citie of Africa: 
and so hauing done that he came for, returned againe 
into Sicilie.”—P. 752. 

Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


I scarcely like attempting to enlighten so learned 
a correspondent as HERMENTRUDE, but let me be 
permitted to inform her that there was a town 
named “ Africa.” If she will refer to cap. xiv. of 
the fourth volume of the Chronicles of Sir John 
Froissart, the chivalrous canon of Chimay, she will 
there find how the Duke of Bourbon was appointed 
chief of an expedition undertaken by several 
Knights of France and England against the town 


He seems to suggest a slightly different | 
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of Africa. This was in 1390, when Richard If 
was King of England, and Charles VI. King of 
France. A nete in my copy of Froissart, vol. ii, 
p. 446, published by William Smith, Fleet Street, 
MDCCCXXXIX, says :— 

_“ Africa is a sea-port town of Barbary, seventy miles 
distant from Tunis, It was razed to the ground br 
Andrew Doria by the command cf the Emperor Charles V. 
and has never been rebuilt.” 

After lasting, according to the Chronicler, sixty. 
one days, the siege of the town of Africa had to 
be raised by the Christians, who had suffered 
considerable loss. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Hungate, Pickering. 


ALLITERATION, 
(4" S. x. 126.) 

A suggestive though obscurely worded note in 
“N, & Q.,” the one to which I have referred, 
would extend “apt alliteration’s artful aid” even 
beyond its use by our old English forefathers, 
The subject, however, deserves to have a little 
more light thrown upon it before the writer's 
ipse dixit be accepted. 

It is always safest to clear difficulties on the 
threshold with a definition; and so we find 
E. L. 8. prudently starting with Dr. Johnson's 
definition of alliteration, but imprudently trans- 
lating it into his own language, which gives him 
an opportunity of inflicting on us the strange 
word coinitial, and indulging in a sort of growl at 
Johnson for selecting his example from Milton. 
At the same time we are startled by the state 
ment that this is still the popular acceptation of 
the term, we in our ignorance having heard of no 
other, and firmly believing alliteration to be 
“ beginning of several words in the same verse with 
the same letter,” as the Doctor has said. With 
the next piece of information we quite agree— 
that “ex vi our word is derivative from iterum or 
from iterum and litera” —if, as we suppose, er n 
means by a violent or wrong method. 

Now for its “ discreet” use. We are told that 
“it aids rhythm both of prose and poetry, not in 
the initials only—this is the narrow vulgar no- 
tion—but in the accent, consonance, and rhyme of 
words.” Against this lesson, if I rightly under- 
stand the writer's somewhat ungrammatical style, 
I for one stoutly protest. I cannot see that accent, 
which is an essential quality of all spoken lan 
guage, is dependent in the least degree on alliter- 
ation, which is an arbitrary or accidental collocation 
of words. Rhyme, too, being an affection of the 
terminations of words, can scarcely be — 
an affection of their beginnings. It may ind 
be marred by alliteration, and turned into meré 
assonance—e. g. veil rhymes to gale, but not to 
vale. 


The whole is summed up with a dogmatic 
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assertion as to the universality of this alliteration, 


which, unsupported by illustration of any kind, 
carries no conviction to the mind of one whose 
“mental ear” is so dull as I confess mine to be. 
I therefore pray E. L. 8. to enforce the truth of 
his discovery, as well as its importance, by a few 
ofs and examples, lest his labour be what he 
might perhaps himself learnedly term an “ opus 
inoperosum.”” J. H. I. Oaxrey. 
I send a few examples of the compound alliter- 
ation referred to by E. L.S. The most perfect 
music of the kind seems to be made when there 
is a mixture in the sound of the letter s, the 
liquids, and an occasional dental or guttural. The 
line which Dr. Johnson used to quote as illustra- 


tive of the superior harmoniousness of the Latin | 


language to ours was so composed— 
“Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas.” 


If he had chosen to remember Shakspeare and 
Milton, he would have found verses quite as 
musical. Here, however, are some examples from 
English poetry :— 
Shak speare, 
“Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the-rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea maid’s music.” 
Milton. 
“Oft on a plat of rising ground 
I hear the far-off curfew sound 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar.” 
Dryden. 
“When Man on many multiplied his kind, 
Ere one to one was cursedly confined.” 
Pope. 
“ Bat thousands die without or this or that, 
Die and endow a college or a cat.” 
Collins. 
“With woeful measure wan Despair— 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air; 
Twas sad by fits, by starts *twas wild.” 
Byron. 
“Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea’s hills the setting sun, 
Not as in northern climes obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light.” 
Shelley. 
* daisies and delicate bells, 
As fair as the fabulous asphodels.” 
Tennyson. 
“With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And bright girl-graduates with their golden hair.” 


Temple. 


—— } 
E. YARDLEY. | 


PRONUNCIATION OF INITIAL CL AND GL IN 
ENGLISH. 


(4 S, x. 123.) 


Whether the great majority of Englishmen 
pronounce ci as ti, and gi as di, I cannot pretend 
to say; but as Dr. Cuance invites some of them 
to “speak out in ‘N. & Q.’” as to their own 
practice, I can say without hesitation of mine, 
that I do not confound ci with ¢/. I have always 

| been very careful in pronunciation ; and habitually 
place the tongue against the roof of the mouth in 
pronouncing the c¢ in clear, clean, &c.; while I 
advance it to the front teeth, in pronouncing the ¢ 
when followed by an/. In soffte Greek words, 
such as xrdoua, I believe the sounding of the 
initial « is impossible, without the intervention 
| of a vowel; and that, consequently, the « is alto- 
gether omitted in sounding such words. It would 
| be curious to know how the ancients managed 
such combinations. There must have been some 
way of pronouncing them, or why were they 
adopted or retained ? F. C. H. 





Though I do not agree with the main conclu- 
sion of Dr. Cuance, that the majority of English- 
men pronounce c/ and gi as ¢/ and di, | wish tp add 
a curious confirmation of the difficulty in some 
people of distinguishing between the two classes 
| of sounds. I happened to read to a Welshman, 
| who had neglected his native language in his 
| youth, the word ¢/awd (poor). He had until that 
| time always pronounced it clawd, and thought it 
| was so spelt. Irrespective of the -sound, in- 
| stances might be multiplied from the Romance 
languages, not only of the substitution of a dental 
| for the stronger guttural of the Latin, but also of 
| their great aversion to the sequence of a guttural 

and a dental, and the devices they adopted for 
| avoiding it. In the two which have remained 
| truest to the Latin, the Italian and the Walla- 
| chian, the former has admitted complete, the 

latter partial, assimilation. Comp. Lat. doctor, 
lact-, pectus, with Ital. dottore, latte, petto, and 

Wallachian doftor, lapte, piept. S being regarded 

as a dental, the fact that ¢/, di, because the con- 
| stituent letters belong to the same of a similar 

class, are easier to pronounce than cl, gl, is exactly 
paralleled by the fact that the Wallachians pro- 
nounce sc before e and ¢ invariably sht, e. g. pesce 
(piscis) pronounced peshte. This would seem to 
fom that in the lazy pronunciation ast for asked, 
| i, e. askt (see note to the above article) ; the truth 
is that the k is not dropped, but changed or pos- 
sibly assimilated to the following ¢-sound. 


E. S. R. 


8 


G. and C. C, Cambridge. 





Dr. Cuance has undoubtedly hit upon an in- 
teresting illustration of the law of euphonic 
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changes, overlooked by Max Miiller in his criti- 


cism of Webster; and he has increased the num- | 


ber of instances which I gave some time ago of 
the transmutation of liquids. But I doubt very 
much that there are many Englishmen who pro- 
nounce ¢i for cl, and di for gl; most assuredly not 
“the great majority.” It is natural to us as a 
race to cling to the gutturals; and even to con- 
vert dentals into gutturals, in place of doing the 
opposite. Most meridional nations, and nations 
in decay, signify their weakness of character by 
employing such form of an alternative as requires 
the least effort; and tongue-tied people regularly 
substitute dentals for gutturals; but neither of 
these reasons would justify us in imitating the 
example. A correct adhesion to the etymolo- 
gical power of each letter is, I think, a moral 
duty; and it is certainly an evidence of bodily 
and mental vigour. 
is that the Romans, on the same latitude as the 
Greeks, made this very change of ¢/ into cl; with 
others of like character. It is probably the simple 
fact that 7 is a dental liquid which makes 
northern races prefer to couple it with a guttural. 
I am sorry that I have not time to work up the 
notes which I have collected on the “ transmuta- 
tion of mutes.” Lewis SERGEANT. 


CURIOUS MODE OF INTERMENT. 
(4% S, x. 68, 135.) 


There is no doubt that'in former days, in many 
places in this country, there were parish coffins 
as well as a parish bier. 

The churchwardens’ accounts of Louth, in this 
county, begin at an early period, and are exceed- 
ingly minute in thé information they furnish. I 
possess a full transcript of the first two volumes, 
and copious extracts from the others. The parish 
coffins are several times mentioned therein. Some- 
times they are called by their modern name of 
coffins, at others they appear as “ chistes.” 

In the account for 1521-2, the following me- 
morandum occurs : — 

“ He [the bellman] shal bere and convey the chiste or 
chistes as nedys shall require to euery place in the Towne 
wher any corse is, or corses, as it shall happen. He shall 
take for settyng of herse eury tyme he settes it 14 and no 
more.”—Vol. i. p. 330. Poet 

In 1593 we have the following entry : — 

“pade for ye mendyng of bothe ye coffens in ye 
churche, xiiij*.”—Vol. iii. 153 b. 

In the churchwardens’ accounts of Leverton, 
near Boston, from which I published a series of 
extracts in vol. xli. of the Archeologia, and a full 
transcript of which is now before me, the follow- 
ing memoranda occur under the year 1524: — 

“ Recevyd of alyce, the wyff of John pyckyll, for the 


A confirmation of this fact | 





legacye of Thomas hardye hyr son to ye chyrche warke 


& to ye auters of oy’ sayntes yer, iiij* x*. 

“ Recevyd of ye sad alyce pyckyll for a cheste yt he 
was buryed in, xx*.”—MS. fol. 18, Archa@olog. 347. 

At this period it was not common for persons 
other than those of high rank to be buried in 
coffins. Thomas Hardye’s friends, it seems, had 
buried the body in that which was intended to 
be used only for carrying corpses to the grave 
side. The reason for this deviation from common 
custom cannot now be explained. Probably 
Hardye had either died of some highly infectious 
disorder, or had met with an accident by which 
the body had become much mutilated. 

Readers of “N,. & Q.” may be interested to 
know that I intend shortly to publish a large 
series of extracts from the Louth churchwardens’ 
account books. Some few passages were communi- 
cated by Sir Joseph Banks to vol. x. of the 
Archeologia, and others have been given in the 
Notitie Lude, but much of great interest remains; 
and the few fragments that have been given are 
in many places so blundered in transcription as to 
make nonsense, or what is far worse, a sort of 
sense quite different to that which the writers 
intended. EpWwARD PEAcocg, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





IRA ALDRIDGE, 
(4" S, ix. 422; x. 35, 182.) 
In the spring of 1833 (as well as I remember) 
I met “the African Roscius ” in Clonmel, where 
he had been giving one of his theatrical enter- 
tainments in the Grand Jury Room of the County 
Court House. He was of rather robust make, 
tall, with all the peculiarities of his negro race 
as to his features, except that his colour was 
a deep brown or bronze rather than black. 
His manners were bland and polite; he spoke 
English with a good accent, yet not entirely di- 
vested of the peculiarity which is attached by his 
countrymen to the pronunciation of certain sylla 
bles. Being very young at the time, but though 
young, the conductor of a local journal, I Wrote 
and published critiques on Ira Aldridge’s perform- 
ance, which pleased him very much. He wrote 
in consequence, in a fair and clear hand, a short 
note to me thanking me for my kindness in his 
regard ; and I now send you a copy of the note 
in question, which I have ever since carefully pre- 
served among my papers, and which may be 0 
interest to the readers of “N, & Q.” He tra- 
velled through the South of Ireland at that 
period, and among other places he visited Limerick, 
where he was also well received. The reference in 
the note to the passes or tickets of admission for 
the printers will be understood by all young and 

old editors”of public journals, who are s0 
quently solicited by compositors to obtain free 
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passes for them to the theatre. The following is 
the note :— 
“ Dublin Street (Clonmel), 
“ Monday, 4 P.M. 

“Dear Sir,—I beg leave to return yqu my warmest 
thanks for the flattering notices you have made respect- 
ing my humble exertions, much beyond my deserts, but 
the less my merit the more your bounty. I cannot say 
much for the variety of this evening’s entertainment, 
but should anything appear worthy of remark, the 
slightest notice in your widely-circulated journal would 
be of the greatest service to me. I enclose an admission 
for the printers, and one for yourself. 

“T remain, Sir, 
“ Your obliged Servant, 
“T. F. ALDRIDGE. 

“ Maurice Lenihan, Esq.” 

He played Othello admirably, and at this dis- 
tance of time I may state, with perfect truth, 
that I have seldom seen the part acted with 
greater truthfulness and power than characterised 
his delineation of the passions of the jealous 
Moor—liove, doubt, hatred, revenge. 

Mavrice Lentuan, M.R.LA. | 


Limerick. 


THE ORDER OF VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
(3" S. v. 281; viii. 12.) 

More than eight years ago, at the first of the 
above references, I made inquiry in the pages of 
“N, & Q.” for information with regard to the 
“Order of Victoria and Albert,” the decoration of 
which, as we learnt from the Court Circular, was 
worn on state occasions by members of the royal 
family. My inquiry wasin vain. In the follow- 
ing year a similar query appeared from another 
correspondent, which only elicited a brief editorial 
note containing the meagre information that the 
order was a memorial of the Prince Consort, worn 
only by members of the family, and that it had 
not been formally instituted. 

It is only lately that the public at large have 
been able to obtain authentic information as to a 
badge, of which continual mention is made in 
reports of state ceremonies, and which has often 
been the subject of inquiry in private circles: even 
those who had the entrée to court being in almost 
total ignorance as to its character. In its number 
for July 6, The Graphic satisfied curiosity by pre- | 
senting engravings of the insignia, and an account 
of the institution of the order. It may be of 
interest to those of your readers who did not see 
the paragraph to read a condensation of the in- 
formation thus afforded, which indeed deserves 
preservation in “N. & Q.” as being a fitting re- 
pository for it. 

The order, styled “The Royal Family Order 
of Victoria and Albert,” was instituted by the 








the Princesses of our Royal House, and such 
other princesses upon whom We from time to 
time shall think fit to confer the same.” 

The royal princesses were to become members 
of the order after their confirmation. The order 
was extended in 1864 by the addition of a second- 
class, to be conferred on ladies not of royal birth, 
but officially connected with the royal family, as 
the Mistress of the Robes, the Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber, &c. &c. The first-class was confined to 
royal personages. In 1865 a third-class was added 
“to include other ladies of her Majesty’s house- 
hold, and ladies of distinguished rank.” The 
decoration is attached to a white moiré silk ribbon, 
worn in a bow upon the left shoulder after the 
usual continental fashion for ladies’ orders. The 
decoration worn by the first-class consists of an 
onyx cameo of oval shape, bearing the effigies 
of the Queen and Prince Consort set within two 
rows of diamonds, and surmounted by an imperial 
crown of the same jewels. That of the second- 
class is composed of a similar cameo, surrounded 
by a row of pearls with four large diamonds at 
equal distances, and is also crowned. The decora- 
tion of the third-class consists of a monogram of 
the letters V. and A. in pearls and rubies, sur- 
mounted by an imperial crown. 

The order, I may add, is the only one existing 
of which the ribbon is pure white, without any 
bordering or admixture of colours. 

The same paragraph in The Graphic contains a 
description of the “ Victoria Faithful Service 
Medal,” instituted in the present year by the 
Queen to reward her Majesty’s personal servants. 
It is in gold and silver, bearing on the obverse 
the royal effigy; on the reverse, the name and 
office of the recipient within a wreath of the rose, 
shamrock, and thistle. The link connecting it to 
the clasp is composed of the royal monogram 
beneath an imperial crown. J. WoopwaRD. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE Doe (4S, x. 69, 135.) 
I venture to quote a passage from Shakspeare 
which might have been that “ suggested” by 
Croker in reference to Sir H. Holland’s bet with 
Lord Nugent: it is from Macheth, Act III, Se. 1, 
where Macbeth says,— 


“ Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men; 
As hounds, and grey-hounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs: the valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 
The house-keeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him closed; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition from the bill 
That writes them all alike: and so of men.” 


ween on Feb, 10, 1862, the anniversary of her | Herein appears a commendation of the moral qua- 


marriage, in commemoration of that auspicious 
tvent—“to be enjoyed by Our most dear children 


lities of dogs as distinguished in various degrees 
of value, upon the strength of which I imagine 
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Lord Nugent’s guinea might have been fairly 
claimed by Sir H. Holland. A.B. Mrppietoy. 

The Close, Salisbury. 

Tar Merre or “Berro” anp “ Don Juan” 
(4" 8S. x. 185.)—In reply to Mr. FrepEnick 
LookER, will you allow me to remark that the 
verse copied below is from the pen of Sir John 
Harington, who was a friend of James I., and 
therefore earlier a good bit than Stapylton. 

In metre the verse only differs from Don Juan 
in having the first two lines dropped—not a great 
difference; but in style it certainly does not re- 
mind one of Byron :— 

“Unbolt your barres, your leaves leave open wide, 

Your brazen dores, your ever-during gates, 
That through your ports triumphantly may ride 
This monareh greate, this glorious king of states. 
What king is this, whose pow’r extends so farr ? 
Yt is the Lord of hosts, most strong in war.” 
W. F. Howterrt. 
Ch. Ch. Oxford. 


Apet Caurcu, Yorxksurre (4 S. x. 146.) — 
Very accurate lithographs of the sculptured stones 
recently drawn from underneath the foundations 
of Adel church may be found in the Reports and 
Papers of the Associated Architectural Societies, ix. 
204 (last two), 207, where is also some account 
of their discovery, and an argument on the pro- 
bable date of this Norman church. It is intended 
shortly to republish the paper on Adel church. 
Excellent photographs of the stones may be 
obtained from W. Child, photographer, Wel- 
lington Street, Leeds. 

Of course these stones are older than Adel 
church, the date of which we conclude to be 
1139, or a year or two later; but how much 
earlier, or what their original intention was, we 
are as yet much like your inquirer “sine lumine.” 
From their size and shape, three feet eight inches 
by one foot eight inches and half, by four inches 
circular at the top, and sculptured on both sides, 
they might be supposed to have been memorials 
to the departed, but they bear no special Chris- 
tian characteristics. Their sculpture is chiefly 
circles within circles, sometimes intersected by 
other circles or segments of circles. On three of 
the sculptures are lines somewhat oblique be- 
tween the circles, which might be meant for rays. 
This is especially the case on the two sides of 
one stone, on the top of one of which can 
be distinctly traced the outline of a human face 
inverted, with three triplets of rays—one triplet 
proceeding from the forehead, and one from either 
side which seems to indicate sun-worship, and 
establish their pagan character, which may have 


been the cause of their being consigned to fitting | 


darkness beneath Adel church. 

I have investigated the records of all ancient 
examples which are commonly accessible, and 
find nothing identical in character with these. 
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The nearest, perhaps, are some stones found at 
Thurnby in Lalecaniien and others at St 
Conall’s Well, co. Donegal, Ireland; but on these 
the sculpture is more straight lines. 

Gro. Lewruwalrrs, 


Last year the annual excursion of the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society was to Adel and Kirkstall, 
and whilst at the former place Mr. Barber, the 
indefatigable secretary of the society, called atten- 
tion to the early Christian headstones which, some 
three years ago, had been taken from the founda- 
tions of the church, and in a few remarks pointed 
out, that as they could not be later than the date 
at which the church was built, the question of 
how early they might be was the question to be 
solved. He exhibited rubbings and drawings of 
similar crosses found at Thurnby, in Leicester- 
shire, and near St. Conan’s Well, co. Donegal, 
Ireland. These were equally singular with the 
Adel ones, in being sculptured on both sides. As 
yet the subject was but imperfectly understood, 
but as more discoveries of the like kind were 
made, and a larger body of facts accumulated, it 
might be possible so far to generalise as to arrive 
at some safe conclusions. How far they might 
bear characteristics of early Christianity in these 
islands was a most interesting question, and it was 
to be hoped that some day a Lapidarium Saxonicum 
which would give good engravings of every known 
sculptured stone of pre-Norman and post-Roman 
date might be published, for until this was done 
it would never be possible really to make satisfac- 
tory comparisons of diffeFent remains of this class. 
This account is extracted from the report of the 
excursion of the society to Leeds and the neigh- 
bourhood in 1871. G. W. Tomuysox. 

Huddersfield. 

Sir Joun Lussock on “ Fetis Carus” (48. 
ix. 532; x. 56, 92, 158.) —If the Greek aiéaoupes 
and the English ¢at be really the same animal, 
I think the following passage from Herodotus 
(ii. 66, 67) will make it pretty clear that “ the 
domestic cat was known to the ancients,” at all 
events to the Egyptians. His words are,— 

év dréow: 3° dv oixlow: aléXoupos arobdyn amd Tob 
abroudrov, of évoixéovres mdyres Evpéovra: Tas odpuas 
uowwas* .... Amwayéaras 3 of aléAovpor &robavdures és 
ipas oréyas, tv@a Odwrovra: TapixevOévres ev BouBdert 
wOAL. 


Epucunp Tew, M.A. 

Sanpers: Sanpars (4" S. x. 148.)—C. 3. B. 
wishes to know how it is that some persons put 
ting a second a into the name of Sandars take the 
arms and crest of Sanders of Charlewood and 
Ewell. The Derbyshire family of Sanders of 
Lullington, Coldwell, and Little Ireton, is de- 
scended from the family of that name in — 
(See Lysons’s Derbyshire, Introduction.) 
main line of the Derbyshire Sanders of Coldwell 
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and Little Ireton ended, circa 1750, in daughters 
and heiresses who married into the Mortimer and 


other families. The junior and collateral branches | 


of the family, however, continued to live and own 
land in Derbyshire, and John Sanders of Mack- 
worth, near Derby, about a century ago, for some 
reason, substituted a for e in the last syllable of 
his name. His descendants, who use the name of 
Sandars, have thought well to continue the altered 
name. I write far away from books and papers, 
but beg to refer C.S. B. to the last edition of Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, published ,about ten years ago, 
sub. “ Sanders of Chesterford” for a pedigree 
and account of the Sanders family and its connec- 
tion with the old family of Sanders of Surrey and 
Derby. Ss. 8. 


“ A THING DONE CANNOT BE UNDONE” (4° 8S. x, 
135.) —We find in Aristotle (Zthic. vi. 2) that he 
ascribes this idea to Agathon, the Athenian tragic 
ary born about s.c. 447, who asserts that even 
tod cannot recall what has been done. 

Aw opbas "AY abwy" 

Mévov yap abrov Kal eds orepioxerat, 
ayévnra moi boo" bv 9 werpaypyéva. 

Therefore well does Agathon say, ‘Of this alone is 
even God deprived, the power of making that which is 
done never to have been. 

Pliny the Elder (2. N. ii. 5,10) says to the 
same effect,— 

“Deus nec facere potest, ut, qui vixit, non vixerit ; qui 
honores gessit, non gesserit; nullumque habere in pre- 
terita jus, preterquam oblivionis.” 

Wilhelm von Humboldt, in a letter “To a 
Female Friend ” (i. 2), says very beautifully,— 

“Ich habe tiberdies eine grosse Liebe fiir die Vergan- 
genheit. Nur was sie gewiihrt ist ewig und unveriinder- 
lich, wie der Tod, und zugleich, wie das Leben, warm und 
begliickend.” 

I have, besides, a great love for the past. Only what 
refers to it is eternal and unchangeable like death, and at 
the same time warm and gladsome like life. 

C, T. Ramace. 


ADMIRAL KeEMPENFELT (OR RATHER KEMPEN- 
FELDT?) (4% S. x. 46, 118.)—These references re- 
mind me that Kempenfeldt is the hero of a ghost 
story, which so far as I know has never been told 
in print. It was related to me by an old lady of 
my acquaintance, the widow of a colonel in the 
army, who died about seven years ago, at the age 
of seventy and upwards. I give it on her autho- 
rity, and in her words so far as I remember them: 
Premising that the Royal George went down (if I 
recollect rightly) about two o’clock in the after- 
neon. The day, Dr. Rogers reminds us, was the 
29th of August, 1782: — 

“The admiral,” said Mrs. , “ was intimate 
with my grandmother's family ; indeed, my grand- 
mother herself was at one time engaged to be 
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married to him; but her father broke off the 
match, for some reason or other—money, I be- 
lieve. However, my grandfather was an old 
friend of Captain Kempenfeldt’s, and knew all 
about the previous engagement; so that when my 
grandmother married him there was nothing to 
conceal, and the intimacy continued ; for Kempen- 
feldt was true to his friend and loyal to his friend’s 
wife. Well, on the night after the Royal George 
went down, my grandfather and grandmother were 
sleeping at their own house in,” (I think I am 
right in saying) “ Berkshire; and in the middle 
of the night my grandmother suddenly awoke, 
and saw Kempenfeldt standing in the room! She 
roused her husband: ‘George,’ she said, ‘ look, 
look! as I live there is the admiral!’ ‘Where ?’ 
he said. ‘ There,’ said she, pointing to a corner of 
the room ; ‘I see him as plain as if it were day- 
light!’ My grandfather looked, and could see 
nothing ; but they both agreed that some dreadful 
thing must have happened; and next morning 
came the news that my grandmother's old flame 
was no more. Artuur J. Munsy. 


Mr. Daniel Sedgwick of No. 81, Sun Street, 
Bishopsgate, has reprinted the Original Hymns 
and Poems of Admiral Kempenfelt, dated 1777. 
They are dedicated to the Rey. Mr. Fletcher, 
vicar of Madeley, in Shropshire, and are called 
“ Juvenile Attempts in Sacred Poetry.” The first 
hymn is the one given in your paper, and is en- 
titled “The Alarm;” it is followed by about a 


dozen others. a. We 
Kettering. 
“Tigreno, Torrrn was A Hero,” ere. (4 §, 


x. 69.)—This is a common stage “comic,” and 
figures in many collections. I have it in Pitts’s 
Lover's Harmony. It has no literary merit what- 
ever, but on the contrary is a farrago of vulgar 
doggerel and nonsense. All that can be said of 
such rubbish is that it is quite as good as the music- 
hall “comics” sung atgthe present day. N. 


towron’s “ Femate Poets” (4% S, x, 94.)— 
In this work, quoted by OLpmar Hamszt, I am told 
that no biography is given of Mrs. Charlotte 
Dacre, alias “‘ Rosa Matilda.” Whatever we may 
think of the school of “ La Crusea” that she 
originated amongst us, it cannot be denied that 
her poetry (particularly her “ sonnets”) was far 
above mediocrity. She was a Jewess, and daugh- 
ter of the celebrated “ King,” known as “ Jew 
King.” Some correct biographical particulars of 
Mrs. Dacre are certainly desirable. N. 

(See “ N. & Q.” 34 §. xii. 307.] 


“ True Nosy” (4 S. x. 148.)—The in- 
scription quoted by Vraror (1) was originally set 
up in Quarrendon Chapel near Aylesbury—the 
ancient family burying-place of the Lees of Ox- 
fordshire and Bucks. tt was written by Richard 
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Latewarr, and stood under a remarkable specimen 
of canting heraldry on the tomb of Sir Henry 


Lee, K.G. Nicholas Charles, Lancaster Herald, 
in 1611 copied it, and it may be seen in No. 874 
of the Lansdowne MSS. British Museum. If my 
memory serves me, Richard Latewarr was a 
member of St. John’s College, Oxford, and assisted 
in the composition of the wordy and pedantic 
dramatic exhibitions with which Sir Henry Lee 
amused Queen Elizabeth when she visited Quar- 
rendon. Freperick Groree Ler, D.C.L. 


I think there can be no doubt that the p in 
“ Xptian ” is the Greek letter rho (p), as the X 
is certainly the Greek letter chi (x), and not “a 
blunder of the engraver” at,all. “ Her self” I 
cannot explain: them (not their) selves would be 
the natural expression, though by taking “gentry” 
in a collective sense, “itself” would be quite 
admissible. Perhaps some other correspondent 
can throw light upon this. STan Ley LeEIeu. 


THeopoge Hoox (4 8S. x, 142.)—It is most | 


extraordinary that Mr. Smiru, in quoting the 
charming and delicately related little incident from 


Mr. Planché’s Recollections, should have stopped | 
short where he has, leaving out the most important | 


passage which immediately followed it. In fact 
a doubt is raised whether the quotation has not 
been taken at second hand. Mr. Planché writes 
(vol. i. p. 170): — 
“Other versions of this remarkable incident are in 
tint, but I have confidence in the accuracy of my own, 
for one particular reason. Supposing that I had imper- 
fectly heard the words, I could not have mistaken the 
emphasis in their utterance, and the fervour with which 
God’s blessing was invoked upon that beautiful and joyous 
boy could not by any possibility have accompanied such 
words as 
‘For me, is the solemn good night,’ 
nor the applause that followed, loud and long, been caused 
by so melancholy a farewell. I know the tears that filled 


my eyes were not those of sorrow, but of pleasurable emo- | 


tion.’ 

Here Mr. Planché clearly alludes to the other 
version quoted by Mr. Smrru. I certainly feel 
indebted to Mr. Planché for a correct and, at all 
events, poetical version of the story. 

OtrHaR Haast, 

“VIRTUTES PAGANORUM SUNT SPLENDIDA 
Vitra” (4% §S, vii. 259.)—Since my query upon 


the assignment of this sentence to St. Augustine, | 
I have seen the following notice of it in Miiller | 


On the Christian Doctrine of Sin, vol. i. p. 191, 
note, Edin. 1868 :— 

“The saying virtutes paganorum sunt splendida vitia 
ee with the spirit of Augustine, though it can be 
proved that the saying thus expressed cannot be found in 
Augustine's Works.” 

This agrees with a note in Dr. Jacobson’s edi- 
tion of Bishop Sanderson’s works, who cites the 

e in one of his Sermons. But I have not 
the book at hand to ascertain the exact place. 


e 


| 





I would ask where can an early use of the sen- 
tence, other than in St, Augustine’s works, be 
found? I have not seen an earlier citation-than 
the one in Bishop Sanderson, and another in 
Bishop Lake’s Sermons, noticed by Dr. Jacobson, 

Dp. MARSHALE, 


SHAKESPERE’S Marriace (4" S, x. 143.)— 
From the fact that Richard Hathaway’s will was 
proved in July 1582, it is hardly possible that he 
could be present in the flesh at the marriage of 
his daughter Anne, which took place soon after 
November 28, in the same year; and as the 
amount bequeathed to Anne Hathaway by this 
will was only 61, 13s, 4d., one might think thatit 
would not be a very troublesome sum of money to 
deal with, nor would it, perhaps, be absolutely 
necessary to resort to the medium of a pair of 
scales in order to ascertain the precise figures. 
That it wasa private marriage is inconsistent with 
the fact that on November 28, 1582, a bond was 
signed by Foulke Sandells and John Richardson, 
both of Stratford, for the indemnity of the Bishop 
of Worcester, in which it is guaranteed that 

“The said William do, upon his owne proper costes 
and expenses, defend and save harmles the right reverend 
Father in God, Lord John Bishop of Worcester and his 
Officers for licensing them the said William and Anne to 
be married together with once asking of the bannes of 
matrimony betwene them.” 

Evidently this step was not taken with a view 
to a private marriage. T. MAcGRATH, 

Liverpool. 

Gustavus Apotruvus’s British Orricers (4* 
S. x. 147.)—The names of the most distinguished 
of these soldiers of fortune willbe found in the 
following works :— 

Sir Edward Cust’s Warriors of the Thirty Years’ War, 


| and also Warriors of the Civil Wars of France and Eng 





| land.—Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War, translated into Eng- 
| lish by Rev, A. J. W. Morrison, 1860.— Memoirs of Chru- 
tina, Queen of Sweden, by Henry Woodhead, 1863— 
Memoirs and Adventures of Sir John Hepburn, Rat., by 
Jas. Grant, 1851.—Col. Robert Munro’s Expedition 
the worthy Scots’ Regiment (called Mac Keyes Regt.) le- 
vied in Aug. 1626, Lond. 1637.—Aist. of the Earldom of 
Sutherland, by Sir Robert Gordon. 1813. 1 
C. 8. K. 


Hammersmith. 


“La Bette Savvaer,” Lupeate Hsu (4° 5 
| x. 27, 73, 154.)—The following extract from m: 
recently published Memorials of Temple Bar, 
some Account of Fleet Street, may prove of interest 
to the readers of “ N. & Q.” :— 

« Bell Sauvage, Ludgate Hill.—Of all inn signs, this bas 
caused in its time the most exciting speculation. 
Lysons met with its origin in the Clause Roll, dated Feb. 
5, 81 Henry VI., 1453, wherein John French gave to his 
mother Joan -French, widow, ‘Savages Inn, otherwisé 
called the Bell in the Hoop in the parish of St. Bride, 
&c. Mr. Riley mentions that in 1380 a certain William 
Lawtare was sentenced to the pillory for an hour 
trying to obtain from William Savage, in Fleet Street, 
in the parish of St. Bridget, 20/- by means of a f0 
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letter. In 1568 John Craythorne gave the reversion of 
the ‘ Belle Savage,’ and after his wife’s death, his house 
called the ‘ Rose’ in Fleet Street to the Cutler’s Company 
for ever, on condition that two exhibitions to the Uni- 
yersities, and certain sums to poor prisoners, be paid by 
them out of the estate. A portrait of Mrs. Craythorne 
hangs in Cutlers’ Hall. The landlord’s token issued be- 
tween 1648 and 1672 exhibits upon it an Indian woman 
holding a bow and arrow. In the 16th century, the inn 
yard was used by strolling players. In 1584 the inn is 
described as ‘ye Belle Savage, and in 1602 Lawrence 
Holden, the tenant had three cans seized for short mea- 
sure. In Belle Savage Yard, at No. 11, lived Grinling 
Gibbons, who carved a pot of flowers so naturally, that 
they shook as the vehicles passed in the street, The 
site of the inn, &c., are now printing offices,” 

I may add, I have several other notes relating 
to this celebrated hostel, which will be incor- 
porated in an enlarged edition of Memorials of 
Temple Bar, with some Account of Fleet Street, 


and the Parishes of St. Dunstan and St. Bride, | 


London, to be issued some time hence. 
: T. C. Nope. 
79, Great Dover Street. 


Tue Tontrne or 1789 (4 S., ix. 486; x. 12, 
72, 151.)—M. H. R. is hard to convince. The 
question was not how much each would get when 
there were only ten survivors, but how many 
would survive at the end of two given periods. 
I showed him, on the authority of the Carlisle 
Tables, that the numbers would be respectively 
4060 and 3500. He admits the accuracy of my 


figures, and yet most inconsistently refuses to ac- 
cept the inevitable result, which he calls “simply 
astounding.”” (I note by the way that he erro- 


neously attributes my reply on p. 72 to YLLvt, 
who had nothing whatever to do with it.) Now 
I am of course fully aware of the difference be- 
tween the Carlisle and Northampton Tables, but 
considered myself quite justified in using the 
former, as I believe they have long been acknow- 
ledged to be more correct than the other. Giving 
him, however, the full benefit of this difference, I 
find that M. H. R. is still greatly in error, for the 
number of survivors out of 1000 persons born he 
makes seventy-nine at the age of seventy, and 
twenty-one at eighty-two, whereas, according to 
the Northampton Tables, I find the former number 
one hundngd and five and the latter thirty, fractions 
omitted (the exact numbers are 1053, and 29,1). 
Nor is this all, for these figures would only give 
the required result on the supposition that all the 
subscribers entered the tontine before they were a 
month old; but making the correction necessary 
for the assumed age of seventeen, the same Tables 
give for every thousand two hundred and thirty-one 
survivors at the age of seventy, and sixty-five at 
eighty-two. Fr. N. 





“To Brain” (4% S, x. 106.)\—If “ beating in 
& skull,” be it of man or of woman, be not “ brain- 
ing" its proprietor, my cerebral stock is at a sad 





| discount. The Very Rev. Dean Burrowes —of 
whom my T. C. D. reminiscences are more than 
| Seventy-five years old—describing in his slang 
| Song 
| .“ De night before Larry was stretched [hanged },” 
the ill-starred stretchee’s appearance after the 
operation, told us 

“ His brain-box hung all o’ one side.” 


An improveinent, I venture to think, on Dryden’s 
heroics : — 

“ With those huge bellows in his hand, he blows 

New fire into my head : my brain-pan glows,” 

The verbal use of the term had the previous 
sanction of Shakspere, with whom the corporal 
anatomy was as familiar as the mental: Caliban 
puts Trinculo up to killing Prospero in his sleep 
by draining him ; and the impatient Hotspur talks 
of braining his cautious kinsman with his lady’s 
fan. Verbally or substantively, the brain cannot 
be got at without a burglarious attempt on its 
strong box, as every day’s police-report favours us 
with a fresh instance. E. L. 8. 

“To brain” is to deprive of brains; “ to bone’ 
is to deprive of bones; “to scalp” is to deprive 
of scalp. It is a way we have in English, and I 
doubt not fifty moré instances might be found; 
but then you must not say it is a rude, because we 
have a great many words formed upon a quite 
contrary procedure—as for instance, disembowel. 
To blood a man, is to take blood from him; but 
to vein a bit of imitation marble, is to put veins in. 
To beat a woman’s skull in is not properly to 
brain her; if she have plenty of brains you can- 
not beat her skull in without some of them com- 
ing out, and then she may properly be said to be 
brained in English idiom. A Frenchman would 
say, “ 1] lui a fait sauter la cervelle.” In uni- 
versal grammar many would prefer the French 
phrase. But then, if the model of a good woman 
be without a head, who can brain her? And if 
bad, why should she not be brained ? 


’ 


C. A. W. 

Mayfair. 

See Shakspere’s Tempest (Act I. Se. 2), Caliban 
log.: “ There thou may’st brain him.” Johnson 
and Webster give ‘To brain”’ as a verb transi- 
tive: To dash out the brains. R. P. 


Henry Dvurcy (Darcy?) Lorp Mayor oF 
Lonpon, 1338 (4 8, x. 147.)—In reply to the 
query, “ Are there other examples of capital or 
initial letters in the shields of private personages i“ 
I beg to send the following, transcribed from an 
old book on heraldry, by James Coates, 1725 :— 

“ Letters, either single or formed into words, are some- 
times found as part of the bearing in Coat-armour, and 
seem to denote either a memorial of some person, or a 
man of literature or something of religion. hey may be 
also used as marks of distinction between families bearing 
the same arms in all other respects. The house of Althau 
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in Germany bears Gules on a fess Argent, the letter A. 
Sable. The house of Belloni at Venice bears Azure, a 
capital B. or. The house of Pieroni at Venice, Party per 
Fess Or and Gules, a capital P. counterchanged. Azure, 
a capital S. argent, the extremities Sable, the house of 
Messenau in Silesia, &c,”’ 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

“Oxrp Baes” (4" S, viii., ix., passim; x. 152.) 
The poem quoted by F. T. B. is by Moore. It 
first appeared, I believe, in The Times newspaper 
about the year 1826-7, and was published in 
Moore’s Odes on Cash, Corn, and Catholics in 1828, 
with the title, “A Vision, by the Author of 
Christabel,” and is the best thing in the collec- 
tion. F. T. B. will find it at p. 387 of Galignani’s 
edition of Moore’s Poetical Works, royal 8vo, 
Paris, 1829, and be enabled to correct and to sup- 
plement his own version... In the same Odes are 
many other squibs on the first Lord Eldon, whom 
Moore was never tired of abusing. E. A. D. 

“Hana” (4S. x, 37, 95, 158.) —The deriva- 
tion given by W. P. may be “laughable,” but is 
not therefore necessarily incorrect or absurd. To 
me it seems much more absurd to derive a word 
which denotes a ditch from a reduplication of one 
which means the very opposite of a ditch—the 
thing in fact which the ditch is made for the 
express purpose of dispensing with, namely, a 
hedge. 1 strongly suspect that, what Mr. OAKLEY 





calls the “received and orthodox” derivation, 
would never have occurred to any one who had 
not been led astray by the misspelling of the word 
as it stands in Richardson's Dictionary, “ Haw- 
haw.” It is an old French word, and the de- 
rivation objected to by Mr. Oaxtey and Mr. 


BovcuteEr is in some degree supported by the fact | 
that it is only tobe found in comic or satirical | 


writers. 
manie, i. 1): — 

* S’approchant pas a pas d'un Aaha qui l’attend, 

Et qu’il n’apergevra qu’en sy précipitant.” 

Scarron has used the same word, nearly one 
hundred years earlier, for a very different object, 
but one which still points to the same origin 
(namely, an exclamation of surprise), “ une vielle 
haha,” meaning an ugly old woman (Anglicé “ an 
old fright”’), the sight of whom would make one 
start; and on finding this, I thought it not im- 
probable that Scarron was himself the inventor of 


the word, but on turning to Littré’s Dictionary - 
by | L have an old engraving of the arms of “Samuel 


I found that it had been used in the same way by 
a writer of the sixteenth century. For the other 
meaning, the one now attached to it in English, 
I can find no earlier authority than Piron; so 
that it seems, in the absence of further evidence, 
by no means certain that the word in question was 
first used to denote a sunk fence at all; and if on 
further investigation it should turn out that it was 
not originally so used, there is clearly an end of 
the “receivedvand orthodox” theory, according 


I first met with it in Piron (La Métro- | 
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to which two hedges = one ditch! Supposing, how- 
ever, that the word was first used to denote a 
sunk fence, the very fact of its having afterwards 
been used in the other sense equally proves what 
those, who did so apply it, understood to be its 
real meaning. In conclusion I will only add that 
Littré, whose authority in this matter is surely as 
good as Richardson’s, gives the same derivation 
as W. P. F. Noreatr, 


«“ Parent oF Sweetest Sounns,” Ere, (4% §, 
ix. 38, 86.)—My version of this enigma differs a 
little from that given by F. C. H. It runs thus:— 


“ Cut off my head, the singular I act, 

Cut off my tail, the plural I appear; 

Cut off both head and tail, to nothing I contract; 
Nothing to blind men’s eyes, or deaf men’s ear, 
What is my head cut off? A sounding sea. 
What is my tail cut off? A winding river. 

And in its greatest depths I fearless play, 
Parent of sweetest sounds, though mute for ever,” 


The following is a reply, which I am not aware 
has ever been published : — 
“OD 
Must od’ be, 
And he that is odd is a singular man. 
,O 
Will assuredly show 
The plural, if anything can ; 
Minus C and D, 
Alas! woe is to me, 
I’m nought to the wise or the fool ; 
So if 20 were here, 
And 2 disappear, 
I’ve nought, as I’ve learnt at my school. 
And C to the ear, 
May bring very clear 
sound of the ocean’s main; 
While the D can transport 
To a mountain fort, 
Or remove to a flat Welsh plain. 
In the Northern Sea 
I love best to be, 
And to play with its mighty wave. 
But 1’m sometimes found, 
With my own sweet sound, 
In the Northern Dee to lave. 
If this long explanation 
Should give you vexation, 
Yet I pray you spare the rod. 
You may boil me, or fry me, 
Then dish me, and try me— 
Ah! you'll eat me, I am but a Cop.” 


y. S. M 
ARMs oF ARMELAH Rvussett (4* S. ix. 189)— 


The 


Collet, Esq.,” dated 1789. He bears, on a 
escutcheon of pretence, Lozengy, argent and gules, 
a griffin segreant...; but 1 do not find these 


arms attributed to any family named Russell. 
’ ' H. 8. @. 


Cuvurcnes usep By CuvurcnMEN AND Rousse 
Catnotics (3 S, i. 427, 478, 519.)—I think & 
misapprehension exists as to the object of the 
iron railing in Tichborne church in dividing it 
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for the separate uses of Roman Catholics and 
churchmen in the same manner as many churches 
are so used in Germany. The railings in ques- 
tion, which still exist between the arches of one 
of the side isles, were evidently erected to screen 
off the elaborate monuments and wall tablets of 
the Tichborne family from too close contact with 
the congregation of the church, chiefly consisting 
of Protestant rustics. 

The Tichborne family have had for many years 
a chapel in their manor-house, which was and 
is still used by the family when living there, and 
the Roman Catholic tenants of the estate; and 
on inquiry I find no tradition even exists in the 
neighbourhood of the two services ever having 


been performed under the same roof in the old 


church. H. Hatt. 

Cucxoos (4% §S, x. 83.)—The Cambridgeshire 
peasants used to say that “ cuckoos were cuckoos 
three months in the year, and that after that they 
changed into hawks.” * C. W. BarKey. 

Cromarty House, Croydon. 

I have heard the assertion in Derbyshire that 
cuckoos change into hawks, and also that ihey 
whistle and sing during the period of their trans- 
formation. nos. RAtTcLirre. 


Sovrney’s Loves on Bett-Toiiine (4 S. vi. 
416.)\—It has been suggested to me that the 
Bristol Magazine, in which the lines appeared, 
may have been The Bath and Bristol Magazine, 
which was published by Caddell and Cocking in 
sristol. The first number of this work appeared 
in 1776; but, query, was it published during the 
youthful days of Southey? Perhaps Mr. Ker- 
shaw or Mr. Jefferies of Bristol will oblige by an 
answer. STepuEn Jackson. 


Mavrue Doe (4% S, ix. 360, 415, 490; x. 91.) 
On some parts of the coast of Norfolk the Mauthe 
dog is believed to make his appearance, but in 
that county he is known by the name of Shock. 
He is’a great black dog with a white collar, and 
some say that he has one blazing eye. He comes 
up out of the sea, and travels about in the lanes 
at night. It is a sign of misfortune and death to 
the person that meets him. Sherringham near 
Cromer is a favourite haunt of his; he comes up 
out of the sea, and runs up the lane leading from | 
Lower to Upper Sherringham. He was a most 
valuable beast to smugglers in days of yore—or 
rather a pony dressed up to represent him. Many 
a keg of run Hollands has been carried inland by 
&sham Shock. I have always thought the super- 
stition a Danish one, and that Shock was a | 
Scandinavian sea-fiend. A great part of the peo- 
ple on the Norfolk coast are Danes by descent. 

C. W. Barxrey. 


Tue Worstey Famiry (3™ §, xii. 170; 4% §, 
x. 65.)— It was from Yorkshire. Sir Robert 
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Worsley, who died 1675, left besides Sir Robert 
his successor in the baronetcy, a son Henry sent 
envoy to the court of Portugal in Queem Anne’s 
reign, and who continued so for some time after 
the accession of George I. He was afterwards 
governor of some colony, sat in Parliament, and 
died 1740. The baronetage expired with Sir 
Richard, 1813. The present Lord Yarborough’s 
family succeeded to the estates by intermarriage. 
Lord Carteret married a daughter of the second 
Sir Robert Worsley mentioned above, and during 
his lordship’s stay in Ireland an acquaintance 
continued with Dr. Swift, who had known them 
formerly in England, and often mentioned them 
in his letters, &c. E. C. 


May-Day at Oxrorp (4 §, vii. 511.) —Will 
the editor allow me to supplement the note I 
made at the above reference with the following 
extract taken from the report of the “Oxford 
Archeological and Historical Society,” contri- 
buted to The Antiquary of last March (vol. ii. 
No, 24, p. 74) :— 

“The Rev. H. R. Bramley, : 1 
lard, made some remarks on n‘of singing a 
hymn there [i. e. Magd. Coll. towes] at five o'clock on 
May mornings. This custom, he said, was probably a 
relic of paganism, like other May-Day usages. There 
was formerly an entertainment of secular music, but 
when the rest of the choir ceased to rise so early for the 
sake of taking part in glees and madrigals, the choristers, 
who still kept up the practice of ascending the tower, 
with an eye to their own amusement, fulfilled the osten- 
sible object of their ascent by singing the hymn out ot 
the College Grace, with which they were then thoroughly 
familiar, as it was sung twice a day in hall, after dinner 
and supper. The ceremony assumed its present religi- 
ous aspect in the latter days of the late president, under 
the influence of one of the fellows of that period. The 
idea that the hymn was a substitute for a mass performed 
in the same place for Henry VII. was entirely without 
foundation. Masses were not said on towers. It was 
true that Henry VII. was, and is still, commemorated 
on that day in chapel; but that was in no way con- 
nected with the hymn, The author of the hymn was 
Dr. Thos. Smith, one of the most learned fellows the 
college ever possessed. He was twice ¢ xpelled by succes- 
sive sovereigns, James II. and William LII., and died in 
1710.” 






J.S. Upat. 
Junior Athenzum Club. 
PoRTER AND Street (4 §. x. 148.)—Several 


interesting references to these nonconformist wor- 
thies will be found in the Life of Philip Henry, by 
the late Sir John Bickerton Williams of Shrews- 
bury (London, Holdsworth, 1825). 
died in London November 16, 1692. A. R, 


Mr. Steel 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Curist1an Names (4 S, ix. passim; x. 14, 


74, 153.)\—R. H. A. B. will find that the name 
Isobel is of frequent occurrence in Scotland, where 
Isabella is indifferently spelt Zsabel, Issobel, and 
Isobel ; in the same manner Janet often appears as 
Jonet. Vide Scottish Retours, &c. », 8. K. 
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Caetiostro Broerapuy (4 S. x. 61, 153.) — 
See Gillray’s large caricature called “ A Masonic 
Anecdote,”* published 1786, and the letterpress 
in my descriptive volume,p. 389. H. G. Boxy. 

Appison’s Lerrers ro Mr. Worstey (4** S. x. 
65, 187.)—As to these and references to Cardinal 
Alberoni, see my edition of Addison, vol. v. p. 439 
and 522, H. G, Bou. 


Gutvea-Lives (4 S, x. 8, 74.)—These were | 
produced by what the bookbinders call a roll, a | 
small solid metal wheel, of which the edge was | 
engraved exactly like the edge of a guinea. Your 
querist adds that Arnett’s Art of Bookbinding is | 


not mentioned in my Lowndes. 
preface, p. iv. Entirely new books since the time 
of Lowndes, especially where the authors are 
living, were intentionally excluded. 
H..G. Bony. 
Dvepae’s Monasticon (4" S. ix. 506; x. 18.) 
An enquiry has been made why I had said in my 


Answer: See my | 


edition of Lowndes that the 1848 reprint of Dug- | 


dale’s Monasticon had slight omissions. In answer 


I have to say that the note was inserted by Jack | 


Bryant, then my assistant, and well known as an 
acute bibliographer. He told me that there were 
some omissions in the Anglo-Savon portions, and 
I am under the impression that a literary notice 
of the time indicated as much, but I have not 
found it; and as my brother, the publisher, says 
the reprint is verbatim, we are bound to take his 
declaration as a fact. H. G. Boun. 


James TEarE (4S. i, 553, 611.)—Your cor- 
respondents have shown that Teare was not the 
* Father of Teetotalism.” I have a strong idea 
that the founder of teetotalism in the United 
kingdom was the late Rev. George Whitmore 
Carr, formerly Curate of St. Mary’s, New Ross, 
county of Wexford; who, having seceded from 
the then Established Church, became a minister 
or elder of the sect called “ Plymouth Brethren.” 
Indeed I have heard that Mr. Carr (who dropped 
the “Rev.’’) established the first Temperance 
Society in Europe. I think I once read an account 
of this gentleman's labours in an Irish newspaper 


shortly after his death. Y. S. M. 


Ancrent Scottish Distirzation (4% S. 11, 
131.)—In The Scottish Journal, Oct. 30, 1847, 
p- 135, is an article (taken from an early geo- 

aphy) entitled “The great Plenty of Hares, 
Red Deer, and other Wild Beasts in Scotland,” 
toward the close of which may be read — 


“ In the desert and wild places of Scotland there groweth 
an herb of itself, called hadder or hather, very delicate 
for all kind of cattle to feed upon, and also for diverse 
fowls, but bees especially. This herb in June yields a 
purple flower, as sweet as honey, whereof the Picts in 
times past did make a pleasant drink, and very whole- 
some for the body ; but since their time the manner of 





the making hereof is perished in the subversion of the | 


| aged about eighty-eight years. 


Picts, neither showed they ever the learning hereof to any 


but to their own nation. 

Perhaps this communication may be of service 
to Dr. Rogers. J. Manver, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

MonvuMENT AT WINCHESTER (4" §, iii, 482,)— 
Through the complaisance of an antiquary who 
has the most extensive knowledge of, and complete 
acquaintance with, not only the history and anti- 
quities of Winchester and its Cathedral, but also 
of its records and bygone worthies, I have been 
furnished with information which enables me to 
answer this query, and to aid the future topo- 
grapher. 

It is evident that this fine specimen of an Eliz- 


| abethan mural monument is of Florentine cha- 


racter, and perhaps also of foreign workmanship. 
It is probable that, as was not unusual in former 
times, it was erected during the lifetime of him 
for whom it was to serve as a memorial, and that 
consequent either on remissness or neglect, no 
inscription was ever placed upon it. There are 
certainly no indications of there ever having been 
any lettering, although the charges on the shield 
at the top of the monument, viz. Cole impaling 
Holcroft, Arg. a cross engr. within a bordure 
engr. sa., are still sufficiently legible to prove that 
it was put up for Edward Cole, the lim M.P. 
for Winchester in 43 Elizabeth, and mayor of that 
city, no less than four times, viz. in 1587, 1598, 
1612, and 1626. He was appointed to the regis- 
trarship of that diocese prior to April 15, 1584; 
held that office in August 1629; and died in 1637, 
The cathedral 
register thus records his interment :— 

“1637. Edward Cole, Register (sic) was buried Oct 
26th,” 

In the magistrates’ room of the Guildhall of 
Winchester there is a well-painted oil portrait of 
him, of the size known as “small half-length.” 
At the upper and righthand corner of the picture 
is a shield of arms, surmounted by helm, mant- 
ling, and crest, and charged with Or, a bull pas- 
sant gu., within a bordure sa. bezantée; on the 
corresponding corner is written “ Zt. sux 67, 
1616”; and on the lower right-hand corner is the 
name “ Edwardus Cole, gen.” The figure has & 
long pale sandy beard, wears a black hat, has 8 
ruff round the neck, and is habited in a b 
gown, edged with brown fur, with tight sleeves 
and lace ruffles. On the forefinger of the right 
hand, which holds a folded paper, is a large round 
signet ring, with arms and mantling engray' 
upon it; and his left hand rests upon a book lying 
on a table at his side. 3 

Mr. Cole married Christian, daughter of Wil- 
liam Holeroft, by whom he had (inter alios) &80n 
Edward Cole, his successor in the “ Principall 
Registership,” and a daughter Anne, who was 
wife of Lancelot Thorpe, a notary-public, and 
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mayor of Winchester in 1615 and 1623, of whom “Recu de Messrs. Torlonia et Cie, de Rome, et d’ordre 


it i in the same room as | 2¢ Madame Bonaparte Mere, la somme de cinquante- 
& portrait is also preserved in huit livres seize shellings et six deniers sterling, formant, 





that of his venerable father-in-law. | | au change de 25.50, F.1500 de France, dont quittance 
James Epwin Coe. | double pour ne valoir qu’une fois. Londres, 6 fév™ 1821. 
Easthorpe Court, Wigtoft. £58. 16. 6, 


i “ > ’ ” 
Sr. Krzpa anv Rock Hatt (4" S. x. 49, 155.) : (Signed) , Barry E. O'Meara. 

An account of the island of St. Kilda will be | This was evidently a gift from the mother of 
found in No. 354 of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal the great captive in ac knowledgment of Barry 
for November 10, 1838, at which date there were | ©’ Meara’s devoted services toherson. In fact, in 
twenty-six houses in St. Kilda, occupied by the the goodness of his heart, he had made himself 
same number of families, the population amounting | the warm advocate of the grievances at Longwood. 
to ninety-two persons, exclusive of the six persons | He writes from that spot on Feb. 4, 1817, to Sir 
who composed the minister’s family and who were | Thomas Reade :— 
not natives. In 1691 the population was nearly | “Cipriani complains of the quality of the fish, which is 
twice that number, and in 1818 there were one | never fresh, frequently stinks, and has to be thrown away. 
hundred and three inhabitants. | He says that he has offered divers times to pay himself, 

Everarp Home CoLeman. without it being necessary to make any further charge 

enna | for porterage, the hire of a man dispatched with the fish 
Bett Inscrrptron (4 S, x. 105, 155.) —Neither the day it is caught, which would arrive long before it 


: m Ee - | would be wanted for them as they dine at 8. No coals 
can I “agree with H. T. E. that the word cellis | 11.4 have been sent this day tho’ due, and he has been 


is probably the founder’s error for ceelis.” And I | obliged to send in search of wood in consequence.” 
am very glad to be able to endorse the opinion of 
your venerable correspondent F. C. H. “ that the 
word, which signifies literally monastic cells, is 
here intended to mean every part of a monastic 
(or ecclesiastical ?) edifice.” This is unequivocally 


It can be seen by this early date, and by this 
forcible specimen, that the annoyances were not 
“few and far between”; nor could O’Meara’s 
generous interference be seen with a favourable 

. , eye at Plantation House and James Town. Inde 

by Du Cange, who says, sub voce — BY , d ) 
stated by 6 i, ag ; ir@, and the cause of his being recalled in 1818 to 
“Cella vero et Cellula, posterioribus seculis, usurpantur Europe, where he soon published A Voice from 
ro Monachorum domicilio, atque adeo ipso Monasterio, St. Helena. He alludes to it in a letter before 


ta passim Celle yocem usurpat Gregorius M. lib. ii. Dial. 2 a - 
in Prafat. cap. 9, 12, 13, 21, 33, ubi Zacharias wova- | Me dated from Cheltenham, Sept. 9, 1822 :— 


ornpiov vertit.”—Cella and Cellula in the later ages are “T cannot close this letter,” he says, “ without express- 
used to signify the abode of monks, and also the monas- ing to you the sense which I feel of the favourable opinion 
tery itself. In this sense Gregory the Great everywhere | which you have been good enough to pronounce upon my 
uses it, Zacharias renders it by “ovacrhpiov=monas- | last work, and upon the motives which you have been 
— , pleased to judge induced me to give it to the world, 

8 — . “T remain, Sir, 

The derivation of the word, as —- by Du “ Your very obedient h>! Servant, 
Cange on the authority of a certain Guigo Cartusie “ Barry E. O’Meara.” 
Prior, is very curious,—“ Cella quidem formatur oM ttached himself afte ds to Daniel 
ex hac dictione Allec, cum convertitur.”—Cella is O'Co sil. wegen <p f a en . oan = ” ‘d t 
formed from the word Allee when read backwards. | he > tal ’ ih be ere > “— . ry fat And 
, . . . " ave akel > 393 WH =) , 
The explanation of which is, that a monk can no pv $1836 ae iness waich vermina ? . i y 
longer live a spiritual life out of his cell than a | i deans oe ae 
herring can live a natural life out of the water. %. BILtycock ” anv “ WIDE-AWAKE” (4* §, ix, 
A choice specimen this of medizval etymology ! passim; x. 96, 193.)—Vrator (1.) is probably- 

7 Tow 7 Q | . . . . * - 
Epuunp Tew, F.R.H.S. | responsible for the misprint of Watson’s City of 


Patching Rectory, Arundel. | the Plague. Of course it should be Wilson’s, viz. 
A Census oF 1789 (4*" S. x. 124, 178.)—It may | Professor John Wilson of Edinburgh. 
be curious to notice that Mr. Yorstoun’s mother, | , M A. B, Grosart. 
who survived him, reached her ninety-sixth year, | Prk View, Blackburn. 
& greater age, probably, than any noticed in the | a 
census, Mr. Yorstoun’s father was also incumbent Miscellaneous. 
of Closeburn, and both were men of piety as well 
as learning. W. Rrppett Carre. NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Cavers Carre, St. Boswells. Supercheries Littéraires, Pastiches, Suppositions d’ Auteur, 


7 . h@ <« AK 1%0 dans les Lettres et dans les Arts, Par Octave Dele- 
Narorzow at Sr. Herena (4% S. x. 45,152.) | dire, Secrétaire de Légation Belgique, FSA. &e. 


In confirmation of your correspondents’ just ob- (Tritbner & Co.) 


servations that Dr. O’Meara was not at St. Helena Those who know the persistency with which M. Dele- 





at the time of —_ death, here is a receipt | pierre pursues his wanderings in the bypaths of literature, 
ondon in February 1821 :— and his readiness in discovering, and skill in investigating 


signed by him in 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(4S, X. Serr. 14, 73 








the oddities of authorship, will welcome this new contri- 
bution to a branch of literary history which has still to 
be written. The work before us is the completion of a 
Trilogy, of which his Revue Analytique des Ouvrages | 
écrits en Centons forms the first part, and his interesting 
Parodie chez les Grecs, chez les Romames, et chez les 
Modernes, noticed by us with the commendation it de- 
served in “ N. & Q.” of April 1, 1871 (4™ 8. vii. 296) was 
the second. After an Introduction full of curious matter, 
in which, however, our author shows the difficulty of 
defining 
hard it is to draw the line between ‘the Pustiche and other 
analogous compositions, M. Delepierre proceeds to give 
us the result of his a on the subject, which he 
divides into three sections: 1. “ Les Pastiches et Suppo- 
sitions d’ Auteur, composés avec l’intention de tromper 


les lecteurs.” “ 2, Les Suppléments d’Auteur, interc: gia- 


tions et pastic hes composes comme e xercices du style ou | 


@amusement.” 3. “ Des Pastiches—Imitations et Suppo- 
sitions d’Auteur, dans les Beaux Arts.” Having 
shown of what the book consists, such of our readers as 
are acquainted with the author’s preceding works will 
not be required to be told it is one full of curious and 
amusing out-of-the-way information,—we might almost 
add, on “all such reading as is never read” except by 
scholars and professed men of letters. 


Memorials of en Parochial and Topographical. 
By the _ R. S. obbett, M.A. of Pembroke ( ollege, 
Oxon. mith & E Ider.) 

There are few of the suburbs of London richer in bio- 
graphical associations than Twickenham, and no man 
with the slightest appreciation of what is worth telling 
of the parish and of its more remarkable inhabitants, 
could fail to make an interesting and readable book out 
of such materials. But the author of the work before us 
enjoys the advantage of having had able and industrious 
predecessors, and what perhaps is not less im portant, the 
personal reco ollections of a lady who has resided in Twick- 
1811. No wonder therefore if these Memorials 
prove to be well calculated to satisfy the 
dwellers there who desire to learn the history of the 
place, and also to furnish some pleasant reading to the 
admirers of Pope, Walpole, Kitty Clive, and other bygone 
celebrities, whose names are so y associated with one 
of the most charming spots on the banks of the Thames. 


Tue Biack Prince’s Monument iy CANTERBURY 
CaTHueprAL.—The following letter, bearing on this sub- 
ject, appeared in The Times of the 7th inst. ; — 


enham sine: 
of Twickenham 


losely 


‘ Sir,—In your impression of this day (September 5) 
is an article on Canterbury Cathedral, in which a quota- 
tion is given from Dean Stanley’s description of the 
monument of Edward the Black Prince (who died in 
1876), where it is stated that the inscription on his tomb 
was composed by the prince himself before his death, in 
Norman-French, and —e as he begged, clearly and 
plainly, that all might read it. Were this true, it would 
entitle the he 2 of Cressy and Poitiers to a place among 
our royal and noble authors, but the fact is otherwise. 
What ibe: the Dean of Westminster may have for 
the above assertion I am ignorant, but I beg to point out 
(what has hitherto escaped notice) that the epitaph in 
question is borrowed, with a few variations, from the 
anonymous French translation of the Clericalis Disciplina 
of Petrus Alphonsus, composed between the years 1106 
and 1110. In the original Latin work it may be found 
at page 196, part 1., of the edition printed in 1824 for the 
Société des Bibliophiles Francais. The French version is 
of the thirteenth century, and entitled Castoiement d’un 
Pére a son Fils. It was first printed by Barbazan in 
1760, and, more completely, by Méon in 1808, in whose 


very strictly the meaning of Pastiche, and how | 


thus | 


——— 


| 
edition the epitaph may be read, p. 196, under the head. 
| ing of * D’un Philosophe qui passoit parmi un Cimentere” 
The Black Prince, however, is not the only distinguished 
personage who has availed himself of this inscription, 7 
for more than half a century previous it was placed cin 
an abbreviated form) on the monument of the famous 
John de Warenne, seventh Earl of Surrey, who died in 
L 304, and was buried before the high altar in the Pri 
of Lewes. It is printed by Dugdale (not very correeth 
in his Baronage (vol. i. p. 80) from the Lewes Carty 
which is preserved among the Cottonian MSS. in 
British Museam, Vespas. F. xxv. 
* Your obedient servant, 
“ 25, St. Stephen's pacts we 


F. Mappgw,” 


BOOKS AND ODD > VOLUMES 
WANTED TO’ PURCHASE, 


| Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent di ’ 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and eden: 
4 


are given for that purpose :— 
PINKERTON'S SCOTISH POEMS, reprinted from Scarce Editions, I 9 
ScoTisn PonMs, from the Maitland — 
Heyry’s WAL. At BE. Perth,179%. Vol. IIT 
PooLEe’s JouRNKY FROM LONDON TO France,1742. Vol. I, 

Wanted by Mr. A. Gardyne, 184, Richmond Road, Hackney, 
1800, 4to. 
Printed by Sir H. Bape a 

& 

Macclesfield, 


——_——— =~ pe 
tion, 1786. V Il 


CYNOGRAPHTIA BriTannica, by Sydenham Edwards. 
VENATIO NOVANTIQUA, by J. Vlitius. 

2 VENERIE—GUILLAUME TIRCI 

rge R. Jesse, Henbury, 


Matices to Corresponvents. 


J. Warrr.—7T7? e portra its of Archbishops Grindal 


Williams are descrii ~¢ in Granger's Bio graphical Hise 


of England, edit. 1775, i. 204, . 

Ww. Parrick Craurorp (New Zealand),—* The % 
in Amber” will be found in Alex, Pope's E pistle to Bai 
Arbuthnot, dine 169, &c. 

Firma.—The coin is not a Richborough Castle piece a 
a Sandwich farth ng, thus described by Boyne, Tokeng, 
No. £18 — 

“QO. David . Rogers=a bunch of grapes. 

R. dn. pth. h=p.t. RB. 

F. M. S.— The tteo previous articles on Ultra- Rituals 
appeared in The Quarterly Review for January, 10% 

p. 162, and for January, 1369, p. 134. : 

Joun pe Joun (Darlington).— The inquest =a. 
and Sarah Green was holden at Grasmere, co, Wes 
March 24, 1808 (Gent. Mag. April, 1808, p. 368). De 
Quincey (Recollections of the Lakes, Works, ii, 1-00)” 
gives a touching narrative of this catastrophe. 

JoNATHAN Bovucuter. bck * fore binding a volume of 
“N. & Q.” the Index sheet should be exposed to a ra 
atmosphere for at least ten or twelve days, to prevent 
ink * ‘ setting off.” 

Joun M _ Trix (Hackney).— Pepin d’ Héristal, aS 
named The Fat or Corpule nt, was called Heristal froma 


palace of Héristal on the Meuse. 
SaccHaL.—“A jolly fat friar loved liquor good ster 


is in Mackay’s Songs of England, p. 296. 

Tuomas Boorn (Cripplegate).— The vicar, chunle 
wardens, and other officers of “the parish of St. Si 
Snow Hill, distribute every six weeks the gift of 1 
Loane, who left a large sum of money that the por ai 
an snuff ! 
: . R. ee York.)—The late Lady Holland (ot. 35 
*, 1eas) was the daughter and heir of Richa Naseall, 
Esq., of Jamaica, a very opulent plauter. 


- 














